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Improving Poor Lands. 


The communication of our correspondent “B” 
in the May No. of the Amerwan Farmer, upon 
the all-important question of the amelioration of 
our impoverished farms, has called forth numer- 
ous replies, which are subjoined. In the sugges- 
tions made our readers will not be surprised by 
the uniformity of the recommendations made of 
the employment of lime, green manures and live 
stock—especially sheep—as important factors in 
the process of accomplishing the desired object 
of restoring the fertility of exhausted lands, and 
increasing the productiveness of those naturally 
deficient. 

We remarked in our note to “B’s” communi- 
cation, that the difference in time for the accom- 
plishment of the ends sought would depend 
somewhat upon the state of the purse of the 
land-owner; but, as suggested by one of our 
correspondents, even with ample means a large 
share of the process of renovating must be left 
to the slow -but undeviating methods which 
Nature employs; although that in a reasonable 
period the work can be performed, the numerous 
examples now presented, as well as others given 
from time to time in these pages, bear abundant 
testimony. In fact, in such cases, what seems 
more especially required than abundant capital 
is steadfast perseverance in the efforts made, 
coupled with a good strong will, and aided by an 
ambition to succeed. 

An instance within our own experience may 
be quoted, as showing how quickly returns may 
be secured from measures of easy and inexpen- 
sive application. On a farm which had been in the 
hands of one family for perhaps an hundred and 
twenty years, during which it is probable not an 
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ounce of fertilizing material was ever applied, 
save the little which was made in the barn-yard, 
and this of poorest quality, the last crop of 
wheat raised before we took possessien did not 
yield more than half the quantity of seed sown 
upon it. 

On one field from 40 to 45 bushels per acre of 
“lime ashes” (from the kilns where limestone 
was burnt with wood) costing about 6 cents per 
bushel, was applied with most satisfactory and 
profitable results, not only in the crop immedi- 
ately following, but also on succeeding crops; 
whilst a very moderate application of medium 
finely ground bone produced, at a comparatively 
small cost, on the same wheat-field referred to 
above, a very handsome and remunerative crop. 
This dressing having supplied the element most 
deficient, made possible a good set of clover, 


from which the continued and sustained improve- 
ment was rapid and easy. The soil \in’ this 
instance was naturally good, and we only men- 
tion it-to show how in some Cases the first steps 
to the restoration of fertility are so cheaply 
taken as¢o render the succeeding ones seatily 
effective at an inconsiderable expense. 

The effect of “B’s” demand for information on 
this vital subject will probably be the same as 
that experienced some thirty years ago, when the 
American Farmer, under its present senior edi- 
tor, elicited a discussion upon the same quéstion 
which resulted in a marked improvement of the 
agriculture of Maryland, until the war and its 
results threw everything connected with its old 

_systems into chaos again. Some of the ablest 
farmers and writers of the State were engaged 
upon it, and a number of liberal premiums were 
offered and distributed by him at the time for 

| essays upon this and kindred topics. The neces- 
| sity is again upon us to stir up the minds of our 
patriotic readers and correspondents, to induce a 
vigorous effort to improve the-waste places of 
our own and the states to the south of us where 
our journal circulates. The contributions to 
| this end which follow deserve careful reading. 
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Improving Poor Lands. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Your correspondent “B,” in May No. asks, 
“How can we improve our farms?” 

The answer, “Draw on the great bank of the 
universe—the atmosphere.” And if he and others 
will only properly make the “draft,” nature will 
honor it. 

He well says composts are expensive and 
commercial fertilizers out of the reach of the 
poorer class of farmers. But the same wind 
that blows over his rich neighbors’ land or 
neighbors’ rich land, is charged with just what 
his soil wants, if he will only make the condi- 
tions required to draw it down. 

Let him imitate nature. We find all untilled 


land in its natural state covered with green of | 


some kind—either timber or grass. Follow this 
hint, and don’t let the hot suns of summer shine 
upon his bare ground longer than necessary to 
grow something to shade it. Whatever it be, 
weeds or sowed stuff, when in blossom plow 
under; repeat as often as the growth will 
allow,—thus returning to the soil what came 
from it, and the nine parts obtained from the 
atmosphere while growing. We suggest to him 
to do as we are doing “out West” —to turn under 
two or more green crops between two grain 


—. 
his is our plan: Just as soon as we get our 
wheat off the ground in July, we plow and sow 
buckwheat. In September when in full bloom 
we plow it under and sow rye, top-dressing the 
rye with all the manure we can get. This rye 
gives us a fine winter pasture that, for calves, 
colts or sheep, more than pays all the cost. We 
thus save the hay and corn our neighbors feed, 
and our young stock comes out in spring fat and 
sleek, because of having a kind of feed —— 
to their age and digestive powers. Early in May 
we plow under the rye, if for corn, and we plant 
in proper season; manure in the hill te give 
corn a start, and by the time our rye is suffi- 
ciently rotted for plant food, the feeding roots 
have absorbed and passed our hill manuring 
and taken hold of this rich mass of rotted rye. 
The entire oo pee of this will not be over $2.50 
per acre; and these two crops of green manure 
will equal 60 or 70 loads of good stable manure. 
It don’t matter what chemistry says about it; 
the result proves it. The plowing and harrow- 
ing pays a big interest of itself. “Tillage is 
manure.” 

Take another condition : 

We want to follow corn with wheat. At the 
last plowing er “laying by” (we use level culture) 
we sow 2 bushels "| rye just before the plow 
(our last plowing in July or August sometimes ;) 
the rye starts with the August rains, and does 
not hurt the corn in the least, and by the time 
the corn is off we have a carpet of green rye. 
This with the stalks makes grand winter pasture. 
When in blossom, plow it under, and sow Hun- 
= grass. When it is in blossom, sow half a 

ushel seed while standing; then with mowing 
machine cut first crop ; let it fall back and stay 
on the ground,—the seeding and sprouting of 
first crop makes a heavy growth, which, in 
August, or when in bloom, we plow under, 
chaining down to cover all the green growth and 
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|mulch. We let lie until ready to seed (unless a 
green grc wth threatens, which we keep back with 
| harrow ;) we harrow and roll thoroughly to fur- 
ther pack the ground, and drill our wheat. A 
field that will only bring at best 8 or 10 bushels 
| will, with this treatment, jump to 20 or 25 bush- 
els. All this accomplished with no outlay m 
money at all. The seed may all be raised “at 
home.” As with winter rye, we give the poorer 
places a top-dressing of manure,—all we can 
spare. 

The number of green crops that may be 
turned under is very great, and they cost no- 
thing; so the poor man may just as well enrich 
his land from nature’s store-house, and do it as 
effectually as the rich man can his from the use 

tof bought fertilizers. 

These rich treasures stored in the atmesphere 
come on lines on which there are no fretght col- 
lectors; they are put just where, by our indus- 
try, we prepare forthem. A well-prepared field 
seeded with a crop for green manure, our 
“draft’—nature our “bank”—it neither suspends 
nor breaks, but pays in full “all demands.” 

Let “B” and others try this. We warn him, 

now, it takes courage to plow under a big rye 
|crop or grass crop. It may be he will lack the 
/moral courage, as we did our first rye crop. If 
| he does, let him tell his man what to do, and go 
jaway from home until it is done. The result 
| will give him backbone in future. Use his straw 
left over winter to mulch potato ground; save 
every shovelful of manure, and buy all he can 
get. A Scotch adage says, “A man cannot afford 
to go in debt for but one thing—manure.” “Buy 
when everybody is selling and sell when every- 
body is buying,” is our rule. 

We are very greatly indebted to Dr. Harlan’s 
work on green manures for our success. It isa 
very valuable*book and should be in the hands 
of every farmer. Piow Boy. 

Illinois, May, 1878. 

[This is truly like “carrying coals to New- 
castle,” to get examples from what we are accus- 
tomed to consider the “new States” of the 
West ; where, like the farmers of the East and 
South, they now find that the waste of their 
manures, which they have practiced, will ensure 
|the same results,—the reduction to poverty of 
| their hitherto rich soils —Hds. A. F.] 


e 


The Counsel of a Venerable Farmer. 








[After the foregoing was in type, we received 
from our venerable and valued friend, Hdward 
Stabler, a letter in reply to our request that he 
would give us his views upon the subject of 
renovating poor lands, which we knew he was as 
capable of doing as any other man in Maryland; 
he having shown by his practice and in his 
| writings his acquaintance with it. Our corres- 
pondent declines the task in detail for the follow- 
| ing reasons :] 

“I know no one whom I would sooner oblige 
in such a request than my highly valued friend, 
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Sam’l Sands. But owing to my age, now closely 
verging on 84 years, and the infirmities of so 
advanced a period of life, I feel compelled to 
decline the task,—and more especially so, as I 
have given up my farming operations, and my 
farms, exclusively to my children, some ten years 
past.” 

Mr. Stabler has reserved to himself the attend- 
ance upon one public duty, which has been of 
much value to the agriculturists of the State, 
and with which he has been connected for some 
thirty years. He has written largely upon agri- 
cultural subjects, and his writings would form a 
complete manual even new, notwithstanding the 
lights and help which science have thrown 
around it in later days. Our friend has been 
frequently called upon to undertake the revision 
and publication of his numerous essays on 
agriculture, but, for reasons assigned and others 
equally valid, he has declined. He says: 

“Such a publication could be sold for twenty- 
five or thirty cents; and te embrace the plain 
ag part of improving poor, or worn-out 

nds, by draining, which is often the first step, 
the preper use of lime, bones and other fertili- 
zers, as shown b 7 experience to be the best 
modes. Possibly 1 might revise and add to 
them ; but have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to go over the whole ground again; nor, in- 
deed, is it necessary, for I entertain similar views 
now as I did when the essays were written,— 
and my own, and the experience of others who 
practiced on the same system, has fully confirmed 
not only the methods, but the practicability of 
improving poor lands; for when I began farm- 
ing, scarcely an acre yielded more than sufficient 
to pay for the cultivation, (if so much,) or not 
one-fifth probably of what the same land now 
does annually,—as it was then completely worn 
out and impoverished by the Maryland system 
of “corn and tobacco, and tobacco and corn ;” 
little manure made on the farm; no grass-seed 
sown ; no lime used; (in this section none until 
I commenced it ;) skimming the surface with the 
plow, and often on land quite too wet for tillage, 
until well drained. This plan of farming will 
not pay, unless aided by a plethoric purse—and 
net all succeed, even with this most desirable 
advantage. I certainly had not thig aid when I 
began my farming operations; nor did I have at 
that time the possession of good health; but I 
did have other requisites, and as necessary in 
farming ereceye | as in the prosecution of any 
other business—industry, perseverance and energy; 
and might add, the practice of strict economy, to 
“y out of debt. ; 

“T did not intend to write as long a letter, but 


the subject is } 4 one ef so much interest to me, 


that I must add a few lines more. 

“After a long and active business life, and close 
observation on the ways of the world, I cannot 
perceive why the practice of the same virtues, as 
enumerated, will not produce as good results 
with others, as in my case, and which is referred 
to by you. Few prosper in any calling, without 
industry, perseverance, and energy; and economy 
is quite as necessary for those setting out in life 





with limited- means,—as mine certainly were, 
and thousands besides. These are cardinal vir- 
tues; and must be practiced, if to live on, and 
improve poor land, at the same time. And I 
know it can be done; but it cannot be done 
without the aid of the plethoric purse, where the 
farmer neglects his business, spends a large por- 
tion of his time in idleness or from home, and 
depends upon hirelings altogether. One of my 
farming rules was, not to hire done what I could 
as readily do myself. Two good results followed : 
the work was promptly and well done, and ex- 
pense saved. Another rule was, to ‘put my hand 
to the plough’ whenever able to do so,—as I had 
ne other resource for many years than what 
originally was a very poor farm yielded me. 
When unable to dress in broadcloth, I was satis- 
fied to use homespun—literally, though not from 
choice, adopting ‘Poor Richard’s’ motto: ‘A 
penny saved is two pence gained.’” 

Our correspondent adds the following judi- 
cious points, which we must give: 


As this is. only intended as a friendly letter, 
and in reply to one of same character, I may as 
well add a word or two more. If the views now 
and always advocated in farming have not pro- 
duced the ‘plethoric purse’ in my case, they have 
at least enabled me to raise and educate a family 
of ten children; to live comfortably and inde- 
pendently in my old age, and to owe no one a 
dolar. Like causes usually produce like effects ; 
then why should not equal industry and perse- 
verance, with due poston and good manage- 
ment, enable all to succeed? My home farm is 
not naturally fertile—a stiff clay subsoil—and 
was greatly impoverished by previous bad man- 
agement. I am firmly convinced that the judi- 
cious application of lime was the groundwork of 
improvement, and in the end has proved cheaper 
(barn-yard manure excepted) than all the fertili- 
zers used. Ground bones are durable in effects, 
and preferable, in my experience, to most if not 
all the manufactured fertilizers I have used. 

Rotation of crops is also an important consid- 
eration in improving poor lands; but possibly 
not alike adapted to all soils. 

I can well remember my first crop ef corn 
on a twelve-acre field. The yield did net exceed 
four and a half dushels of sound corn to the acre ; 
and my first and several succeeding crops of 
wheat, on other fields, did not average over six 
to seven bushels. My first application of lime 
(fifty bushels of air-slaked to the acre) was on 
four acres of this twelve-acre field, at a cost of 
$20; and it was about all the cash at my com- 
mand. In six years this field was limed all over, 
including the four acres, and again put in corn. 
The four acres previously Gaiet | produced thirty- 
Jive bushels to the acre ; and quite five times more 
to the acre than the balance of the field, just 
limed. seoens ere seventy-five bushels more 
to the acre of quick lime was applied to this 
field; and, when again in rotation, the crop of 
oats alone paid all the expense of the lime. e 
yield was over seventy bushels to the acre the 
field over: the ground ané grain both measured. 
Plaster was valueless, though sown by tons. 
Nor would clover grow until after the applica- 
tion of lime. Then both did their part in im- 
proving. From a compact, tenacious clay, (and 
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admirable for brick-making,) the soil was changed 
both in color and texture by the action of the 
lime, and rendered comparatively light and fria- 
ble. Some two years since, on an ss 
field, only separated by a post and rail fence, an 
) as unproductive as this twelve acres, 
but similarly improved, and then in wheat, five 
acres on one side of the field was measured off 
and harvested se tely, to compete for a pre- 
mium of fifty do offered by the County Agri- 
cultural Society. The yield was f our 
bushels to the acre, and the premium taken.— 
Lime was the groundwork. Need more be 
added ? : 

I have only briefly referred to the subject; and 
such only was my object in reply. To enter 
fully into the details on this interesting subject, 
ont do justice to its importance, would require 
more time and im more labor than I can at 
resent devote to it. 

With kind regard, Epw’p STABLER. 
Sandy Spring, Md., 5th mo. 12th, 1878. 





How to Improve Worn-out Land with 
a Poor Owner. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


“B,” oe Richmond County (Va.) corres 
ent, for “an experience how to live o 


nd- 
of a 


r farm, and at the same time make it a pro- | 


uctive one.” To make something of nothing 
is not in the power of man, but a worn-out farm 
is something, and your note appended to B’s let- 
ter proves that worn-out farms have been made 


P 
the o 
in 
and Harford counties. 
another communication from the District of 


Columbia, “I would not, to any great extent, pre- 
sume to instruct your correspondents and read- 


'o quote and endorse 


ers,” but may be allowed to give “B” the expe- 
rience of a neighbor of mine: He bought a 
piece of land just about as poor as hard t 
and neglect can make land. Thesoil was—we 
there was no soil; it had been a light loam, the 
sub-soil gravelly. In the spring e plowed it 
and seeded oats; they grew as high as a man’s 
hand, and in June the crop was turned under 
and an application of about 25 bushels of Schuyl- 
kill lime per acre made. The land was har- 
rowed and corn sown broadcast, and again har- 
rowed and rolled. The corn came up well and 
tasseled in September, about knee high. Witha 
good plow and heavy chain this was turned under, 
and another coat of lime applied. About the 
middle of October the land was seeded to wheat, 
followed by clover in the spring. The wheat 
was not less than fifteen bushels to the acre, 
for the lime, the seed and the labor, and left 
ething to live on. The same gentleman had 
a field not quite so badly exhausted, but needing 
heroic treatment. This had been left in ridges 
four and a half feet apart ; early in the spring he 
filled the intervening furrows with ly rot- 
ted corn-stalks from ey oe , and threw 
and plowed the mid- 
dies or slips. This was marked out across the 
new-made furrows so lightly as not to disturb 
the underlying stalks, and plantedin corn. The 


uctive, and that the owners have not diedin | 
tion. I can add my testimony to yours | 
erence to such _ both in Montgomery | 


crop was tilled all the season in the same direc- 
tion, and was a fuir yield, In the fall large flush- 
ing plows were put in deeply, upturning the now 
thoroughly decomposed corn-stalks, and 
them with the soil. The field was then 
with wheat, and clover followed. The wheat 
crop paid all expenses, and not only left a little 
to live on but more than enough to pay for a 
coat of lime upon the heavy crop of clover. 
This land, which was worth from ten to twelve 
dollars an acre, could not be bought for one hun- 
dred, and would probably now bring that price. 
You will perhaps recall the story of a rough 
sailor, who in purchasing a hat was asked 
| dollars for it. “Can’t you take less?” he asked 
| of the dealer, who was a shrewd old fox. “As I 
| live, I cannot,” was his solemn reply. “Then 
|live on less,” said the straightforward tar, “and 
| you can take less.” He had found the old sharp- 
| er’s secret, and he gave him the hat to keep it. 
Now, I have no idea how “B” proposes to live ; 
but my friend of whom I speak, and whose suc- 
| cess in the renovation of exhausted soil I have 
| here detailed, has always lived, and does yet live, 
| better than nine-tenths of those who claim that 
farming does not pay. 
| Sheep will improve land faster than highly 
ae se hates, and pay a good profit 
while doing it. Stick a pin right here, Bre. B.! 
Hoping that all who feel di will be 
rofited by the example of a s farmer, 
| y your excellent comment on the Richmond 
| county letter, the sensible views of “CO,” your W. 
| Va. contributor, and the hint given by “Colum- 
| bia,” I remain yours truly, LECTURER. 
Kent Co., Md., May, 1878. 


‘How can we Improve our Farms ?” 








, 
| This question of “B,” on page 159, has much 
|to interest many farmers, not only in 

| but elsewhere. We have peethcas thro his 
| present ordeal ; Shag ag armgg has taught us that 
| he is not a well-to-do man. His numerous acres 
| often cause him to imagine that he is rich. We 
| well know that he has no means to spare for 
| costly manures ; he will have to deprive himself 
|of many comforts; he must only farm a part of 
| the land, and that well. Break up a field and 
| sow to oats, and in the fall turn up the little orsup- 
| posed sward, und use all of the available manure 
as a top-dressing; sow to wheat with timothy, 
jand the next spring with clover and orchard 
grass. The three are better than one, and to add 
| & little blue grass is yet better! A few com- 
|mon ewes, and one to ten pure-b Merino 
'ewes, with one or more rams; these Merinos 
ape lee ten shee epee oor 
/a select . Every night pen ina 

| well littered with straw leaves, a little slatat 
uently added. Improve and increase the 
flock, and fatten off the worst; sell no 
except wheat; manure and lime applied to the 
| waste places of the fields; clear u rubbish ; 
‘live within your means; and all will endin a 
|home surrounded hy Sete fields, contniaieg s 
profitable flock of Merino sheep. This of 
oats will show every year such improve- 
ment that he will not abandon that process annu- 
ally. All fields in grain should be seeded down 
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with grasses—never leave one bare ; always leave 
it better after the crops than previously. Our 


theory has followed a practical experience. To | 


see our dense green fields you would little ima- 

gine the poverty and dilapidation of their surface 

when we came here. J. 8. Gon. 
Brownsville, Pa., May, 1878. 


ed 





“Jones.” 


BY 8. L. 


The following little story, with its moral, though writ- 
ten for the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph, is quite too good 
to be enjoyed by the farmers of the South alone: 


I knew a man and he lived in Jones— 

Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones— 

And he lived pretty much by jetting of loans, 

And his mules were nothing but skin and bones, 

And his hogs were flat as his corn-bread pones, 
And he had ’bout a thousand acres of land. 


man—and his name was also Jones— 
He swore that he'd leave them old bills ana stones, 
For he couldn't make nothing but yellowish cotton, 
And little of that, for his fences were rotten, 
And what little cotton he had, that was Seaghien, 
And he couldn't get a living from the land. 


And the longer he swore the madder he got, 
And he rose and he walked to the stable lot, 
And he hollooed to Tom to come there and hitch, 
For to emigrate somewhere where the land was rich, 
And to quit raising cock burs, thisties and sich, 

And wasting their time on barren land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up their mules, 
Protesting that folks were mighty big fools 
That ‘nd stay in Georgia their lifetime out, 
Jest scratching a living, when all of them mo 
Get places in Texas, where cotton would sprou 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


ht 


And he drove by a house where a man named Brown 
‘Was living, not far from the edge of the town, 
And he bantered Brown for to buy his place, 
And said that seeing as money was skace, 
And seeing as sheriffs were hard to face, 
Two dollars an acre would get the land. 


‘They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 
And Jones he bought him a wagon and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his women, and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it took 
His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

Toget there and get him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, - 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off'on the ground, 
And he rooted it up and L ener: it down, 

And sowed his corn and wheat in the land. 


Five years glid by, and Brown, one day, 
+) 


Who got so fat that he wouldn't weig 
as a sitring down, sorter lazily, 
To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 
When one of the children jumped on his knee 
says, ‘“yan’s Jones, which yuu bought his land.” 


And there was Jones, standing out at the fence, ‘ 
And he hadn't no wagon, nor mules, nor tents, 
For he had left Texas afoot and come 
‘To Georgia '0 see if he couldn't get some 
ne. and he was looking as hum- 

le as if he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he asked him, and he sot 
Him down to his victuals smoking hot, 
And when he had filled himself and the fleor 
Brown looked at him s and rove and swore 
That “whether man’s land was rich or r 
7 was more in the man than t was in the 


} to think that this can be so. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In the last issue of the American Farmer, 
| request was made in an editorial note that some 
| one would send a paper in reply to your corres- 
pondent .“B” of Richmond Co., Va. so I send 
the enclosed account of “Jones,” which I hope 
you will publish for the benefit of B, as it may 
in some respects, perhaps, suit his case. “B” 
says, year after year sees frugal, industrious 
farmers fail to meet necessary expenses. a | 
lived on a farm all my life, I am not yet pre’ 
What are these 
necessary ex ? They may differ widel: 
with different persons: for instance, farmer 
may find it necessary to buy fresh beef every 
week for family use, while farmer B will sup 
his family with fresh meat from the poultry-y: 
and have enough surplus to sell to pay for 
his ries. Again: farmer A lets his hired 
boy do the milking in the morning while he 
takes a sunrise nap, and he will soon find it neces- 
sary to buy butter or another fresh cow; while 
farmer B is up with the lark, and has his cows 
milked before the flies begin to bite, and has 
plenty of butter for home use and a nice lot to 
sell. Again: farmer A gives his hired men orders 
what to do while he goes off to an auction sale 
and buys lots of eld rubbish that he never 
dreamt of wanting before be left home, while 
farmer B works with his men, and is always 
present to tell them what to do next after one 
job is done. 


Perhaps farmer A may have a speculative turn 
of mind; and so he deals in patent rights and 
“agencies,” and rides up and down the earth 
making commissions; while farmer B stays at 
home making chicken-coops, plank fences and 
new gates where they are wanted. Perhaps 
farmer A may not love work,—he may havea 
“constitutional diathesis an nistic to sweat ;” 
while farmer B “rolls up his breeches and bares 
his.arm.” Farmer A may find it necessary to 
buy bag manure to put in his corn-hills; while 
farmer B has a Y po pile of rich oe 
his hog-pen and scrapings from his -yard 
and hen-house. 

Brother farmers, it is of no avail for us to 
set back and cry to Jupiter to help us out of the 
mud. If there is under heaven a man who is 
sure of something to eat, if there is a man who 
can look with silent contempt on the fierce com- 
petition of the city, it is the farmer, the “frugal, 
industrious farmer.” But it requires an effort, it 
requires patience and good management; a 
farmer must look ahead, and plan ahead; hem 
and always can, know what job comes next, 
have the tools ready, and not have to send his 
plows to the shop to be sharpened the morning 
they are wanted to go into the corn-field. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, I will not tire your patience 
longer; I did think ef a whole lot of things to 
say on this subject, but when I sat down to 
write, forgot nearly all, and probably you may 
think, as I do, that none of these things are 
worth putting in type. Yours truly, 

ALBERT CHANDLEE. 


Montgomery Oo., Md., 5th mo., 10th, 1878. 
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How we can Improve our Poor Farms. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Your correspondent “B,” in April number of 
the Farmer, justly remarks, that most remedies 
—— for the improvement of poor farms are 
made with the supposition that farmers have the 
available means to accomplish the difficult task. 
But the fact is, that those most in need of im- 
proving their worn-out lands, are mostly also 
peor in purse andcredit. For this class of farm- 
ers we would make the following suggestions: 
Although destitute of credit in its mere ex- 
panded sense, still an honest poor farmer may 
reasonably be expected to be able to borrow $50, 
if he cannot command that sum himself. With 
that money he can buy say 30 head of ewes from 
2 to 8 years old, or, still better, buy 20 ewes and 
a good Merino buck. This stock, if penned 
every night, will manure three acres of land per 
annum. 

If the manuring is done gradually the land 
can be made to produce a wonderful amount of 
soiling material, such as corn, peas, oats, rye, etc. 
The soiling feed preduced during the year will 
soil 6 head of cattle. Let these be milch cows, 
and each will produce during the summer, at the 
very lowest calculation—supposing the stock to 
be natives—150 pounds of butter at 25 cents per 
pound—$37.50—total $225, allowing the skim 
milk and manure for labor and interest en capi- 
tal invested. The second year these three acres 
planted with corn will produce 10-bushels to the 
acre more than otherwise; and if followed by 
oats the third year will yield 25 bushels to the 
acre. After the oats have been harvested in May, 
acrop of new peas can be sown for turning 
underas manure. Turned under in August, seed 
the land, after preparing it finely, with red clover 
to be cut for hay once in the fourth year, the 
aftermath being allowed to remain on the ground. 
This aftermath plowed under in September, and 
the land allowed to settle until the last days of 
the month, sow wheat. In the fifth year, after 
the wheat has been harvested, sow peas to be 
plowed in, and in the later part of September 
sow turnips, which during the winter will give 
a most valuable feed for milch cows and such 
sheep as have been culled and fattened for the 
market. Sixth year commence again with corn, 
and follow the above, or a similar rotation. 


Meanwhile the flock of sheep brings the first 
year about 65 peunds of wool at 25 cts. per 
und—$38.75 ; 18 lambs, allowing ten percent. 
oss. Of these 9 ram lambs to be sold at say 
$2.50—$22.50, and 9 ewe lambs added to the 
stock. Second year the flock consists of 27 ewes, 
one-quarter Merino, which will produce one- 
quarter more wool and one-quarter more valu- 
able lambs, manuring four acres instead of three 
the previous year,—allowing thesoiling of 8 cows 
instead of 6 the year before. Thus the stock 
increases from year to year, and also the fertility 
of the soil. Where a farmer has the facility of 
marl or lime and utilizes them, the progress will 
be increased threefold. Lime and marl are the 
cheapest and most active agents that can be 
applied for the improvement of land, provided it 
is followed by manure or clover. 





The principal mistake of our farmers is their 
ignoring of 8 To improve soil without a 
full stock to produce manure, is a tedious and 
slow business. Every farmer should carry as 
much stock as he possibly can provide for well, 
and, as sheep produce the best manure, are easier 
acquired and maintained; they will always have 
the preference, especially for the poor farmer. 
Where the worn-out soil has a good red clay 
sub-soil about 8 te 12 inches below the surface, 
the improvement of the same is no very serious 
task. Judicious working, manuring and clover- 
ing will bring it up in one rotation, and if first 
started it is easily kept up and further improved. 

Improving land to advantage meanwhile re- 
quires time, and no extra labor or expense can ac- 
complish the work ot time. We have repeatedly 
had occasion to make this observation. Wehave 
seen money and labor spent profusely to accom- 
plish in one year what nature would do in two 
years, and the result has always been a failure,— 
that is, the expenses have never been covered. 
Air and light are the two great features provided 
by a kind Providence, which assists the farmer 
in improving his soil, if he utilizes them judi- 
ciously. 

Farming requires patience, and we would 
recommend the old saying: “Make haste slowly ;” 
you will succeed if you persevere. An apparent 
small, insignificant beginning, if continued per- 
sistingly, will mostly end in a great accomplished 
fact. L. A. HANSEN. 

Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


oe 


Beets for Sugar in Virginia. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, now residing in 
France, writes to Ex-Gov. Kemper, who_ has 
forwarded it to the Southern Planter for publica- 
tion, a letter on the adaptability of Virginia to 
the growth of beets and the production of 
sugar. From it we extract the following : 


For the three last years I have experimented 
with the white or sugar beet. The two first 
thereof I tilled on the same spot, a quarter of 
an acre, without manuring. In rows, eighteen 
inches apart, I planted first a hill or bole with 
native seed, and then another with Virginia 
seed, and so on to the end. The result was that 
while the yield corresponded in size, there was 
a marked difference in the quality—that from 
the Virginia germ, under accurate test, bein 
much the sweeter the first year, but the se 
thereof planted the third year lost, on its pro- 
duction, its superiority by its naturalization. 

Now, I have become thoroughly convinced 
that nowhere on the face of the globe is there so 
complete a combination of advantages for pro- 
fitable beet-sugar industry as Virginia presents 
—an industry which, under proper development, 
would surpass, in remuneration and in magni- 
tude, any industry ever pursued within her 
limits. The cultivation of the beet is as easy as 
it is simple. The plowing of the ground, the 
planting of the seed in furrows, the twice 
hoeing, accomplishes all that is required prepa- 
ratory to the harvest. 





The tobacco-producing region of Virginia is 
peculiarly adapted to the successful cultivation 
of the beet as well in climate as in soil. Its sta- 
ple, in quantity, is too large for its demand. Its 
consumption, while it steadily increases with the 
increase of population, cannot be pushed. Every 
human being, from the cradle to the grave, 
wants—to be employed in one way or the other— 
sugar. It is as much of a necessity as salt itself, 
while it has the advantage over that essential of 
commanding luxurious consumption. At pre- 
sent the United States produce less than a fourth 
of the amount that is required by the population 
thereof. In ten years Virginia could supply the 
deficiency and enrich herself by the attendant 
earnings. 

In France, the yield of the beet in sugar, ex- 
clusive of the unfit syrup for employment in its 
manufacture, is, in the aggregate, about four and 
a quarter pounds in the hundred. In Virginia 
five might reasonably be expected. 

The obstacle to overcome for the benign con- 
summation is capital for the establishment of the 
manufactories. In closing, I will indulge the 
expression of the hope, inspired by the wish, 
that judicious enterprise will furnish the supply 
for a commencement. 


Our German Correspondence. 


Value of the Agricultural Stations— 
Restoring Poor Lands. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Allow me to give your readers an idea of the 

bors of our stations for agricultural experi- 
ments and control. We have in Prussia 28, and 
in all Germany 58 such stations,—partly kept up 
by agricultural clubs, partly maintained by 
government subvention. They are engaged in 
analyzing ditferent kinds of soils, and food for 
animals ; they control the manufactured manures, 
so that purchasers are sure to receive the noted 
per cents. of all ingredients ; they control seeds, 
whether they are mixed with foreign substances, 
or to see how many per cent. are tilt to germin- 
ate; they study the physiology of unimals, the best 
and cheapest way to feed them; the physiology 
of plants, to settle their growing conditions; 
they observe the sicknessof plants, either caused 
by unfavorable scasons or soils, by fungus, or 
caused by insects; they study the fermentation 
of starch for the benefit of sugar, spirit or wine 
factories; they give hints to butter and cheese 
»roduction, and finally try new agricultural 
implements. 

Our nearest station for experiment ut Posen 
has just finished a test, concerning the loss and 
compensation of nutritious matter for plants 
in the soil of a farm after taking away one crop. 

A farm of 700 Prussian ac:es of tillable land 
sold the produce of 60 acres rape-seed, 60 acres 
wheat, 60 acres sugar-beets, 40 acres barley ; 
besides this were fe 6 fat cows @ 1,200 pounds, 
8 calves @ 80 pounds, 80 muttons @ 80 pounds, 
2 pigs @ 400 pounds, 1,600 pounds of wool and 
2,000 pounds of butter. The produce of 20 acres 
barley, all reaped peas, all rye, clover, potatoes, 
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as well as all the straw, remained on the furm for 
feeding and littering pur The whole 
amount of ingredients of all animals, fruits and 
other produce sold, was 5,569 pounds nitrogen, 
2,553 phosphate, 4,173 potash. To feed the animals 
and to compensate partly the loss the farm 
suffered by selling the avimals and other pro- 
ducts stated above, rape and linseed cakes, bran of 
wheat and rye was bought, amounting to 2,331 
sounds nitrogen, 1,345 phosphate, 484 potash. 

he farmer gained his interest, taxes, and got his 
labor paid, but his farm lost 3,133 pounds nitro- 
zen, 1,208 phosphate, 3,689 potash, besides other 
ess important substances. 

So it was a fact, that by managing the farm so 
on the land would become impoverished annually, 
since every year more soluble ingredients were 
sold than added. The want of nutritious mat- 
ter will of course not be so striking er rapid, for 
by tilling the soil it continues to form out of 
inert mineral stuffs, soluble nourishment for 
plants, and likewise will the leaves of plants, 
especially of leguminous plants, gain some food 
from the atmosphere. 

Now the question is, what is to be done to 
preserve to the farm a lasting productiveness, 
and how yet to increase the crops? Suppose a 
meadow of a hundred acres (one that is over- 
flowed or irrigated by a rich river water, so that 
no manuring is wanted,) belonged to the tarm 
and would bring merely 2,000 pounds of good 
hay per acre, the farm would have the benefit 
of 6,200 pounds of nitrogen, 1,604 of phosphate, 
and 5,280 pounds of potash, not only all sold nu- 


| tritious matter was restored, but a surplus were 
; gained, large enough to bring the farm to a 


higher state of culture and to increase the crops 
more and more. As it is now, the loss of nutri- 
tious matter is to be restored either by buying 
artificial manure, viz: Chili saltpetre or super- 
phosphate, potash, etc., or the stable dung has to 
be increased and improved by buying and feeding 
a larger quantity of rape, oil cakes, bran, etc. 

The latter supply we prefer in this part of the 
country, for by feeding the animals richly we 
gain a double advantage; the surplus of rich 
food is largely transformed inte milk and flesh, 
and pays the advance paitly; nitrogen and 
mineral substances are left fully to enrich the 
stable dung. 

It is noted, that when land is badly managed 
and robbed by successive crops, the phosphates 
go first, then potash, especially on sandy soils or 
on land wlcre great masses of turnips or pota- 
toes are raised. Nitrogen is gained often by 
turning under green plants, especially lupines. 
It appears generally in our country, that the soil is 
rich enough in mineral substances, and a quan- 
tity of Chili saltpetre or other ammonia suffices 
to make them soluble and fit for plants. 

The same result we sce year by year, when the 
green lupine plant is turned under ; generally a 
dark green-colored plant and heavy ears are 
obtained. It is the case when lupines become 
ripe and are mowed, for they leave great residues 
of roots and leaves on the ground ; yet it is more 
so when they are turned under in a green state. 
It 1s supposed, that even the over-shading of the 
soil by that luxuriant plant increases the fertility 
of the soil. 
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I know several farms already appearing to be | 
worn out, because they were badly managed by | 
their poor owner for many years, yet after plow- 
ing under a good swath of green lupines, the 
soil produced immediately the first year a heavy 
crop of rye. 

The lupine plant grows on poor light land, 
when a little moist; runs its roots some feet into 
the soil, dissolves the mineral substances, the 
abundant leaves collect out of the atmosphere 
plenty of nitrogen, and leave for the following 
crops an abundance of dissolved nourishment. 

I mentioned the usefulness of the lupine plant 
some years ago, and my repeated experience 
induces me te advise your readers to give it a 
chance once more, where it failed before. With 
us the lupine plants never suffer by insects ; 
only some good rains are expected to push them 
luxuriantly. 

The yellow blooming plant is richer in leaves 
and is more bushy, while the blue plant grows 
taller, faster, and overcomes the weeds altogether. 

I give you my best thanks for your interesting 
journal, and I intend to write soon again. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Schoenlanke, Prussia, May 2,’78. E. WEntIa. 


ha oe 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Sheep in South of France. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In the southeast of France, in the beautiful 
plains of Provence, there is no pasture during 
half the year. The sun burns up vegetation, and 
the absence of canals leaves the soil without a 
remedy. Flock-masters in that region have to 
adopt the migratory system, as in Spain, where 


of 60 or 120 miles) to find cool climates and 


juicy herbage on the mountain-sides, retraversing | 
The | 


the same route the ensuing October. 
Merino is the best breed for this kind of march- 
ing; indeed, the very word signifies ‘“vagabond- 


work of nature—migration. Repose in abund- 
ance is the criterion to be observed in the fatten- 
ing of stock, and the marching and counter- 
marching is not exercise but fatigue, which pro- 
vokes an accumulation of grease in the wool, 
and imparts “the odor of wool” to the flesh. Of 
late years the farmers of Languedoc are con- 

uering this objectionable annual migration. 

hey have secured, by judicious selections, 
admirable crossings of Merino, Dishley and 
local breeds, by means of which a fine quality of 


wool is secured, combined with precocity for | 


putting up flesh. They have also adopted, which 
is, besides, a fundamental necessity, practices for 
the production of artificial fodder of succulent 
roots, cake, &c., and last, not least, the plan of 
preserving green soiling. 
worked quite a revolution in sheep-farming in 
the hot regions. It is a curious fact that, while 
the English import French Merinos, the French 
themselves make no effort to introduce that 
breed into their Algerian colony,—Algeria being 
considered the mother-home of the race. 


| water occasionally. 
| choke is liable when continuously cultivated to be 
| attacked by a parasitical mushroom. . 

immense flocks of sheep set out in May (distances | 


Maize especially has | 


Corn and Fodder Crop. 

Maize as a forage crop is taking its regular 
position in the rotations, and in that most beet- 
growing region of France, Compiegne, M. Ruelle 
finds it to be a more profitable crop than beet 
raised for the sugar-mill and the buying in of 
the pulp—equal to one-fifth of the volume of 
the roots. He discovers the practice also liber- 
ates him from the mercy of the sugar fabricant. 
Cut in the green state and trenched, the maize 
becomes a veritable choueroute that sheep prize 
as highly as cattle, and the rum odor of the 

reparation is markedly relished by the stock. 
M. Ruelle sows about 60 pounds of the giant 
maize per acre, and prefers highly-nitrogenized 
manures. For covering the pits he is trying 
tarred paper, such as is employed for protecting 
cargo on barges, in place of straw and earth. 
He hopes also to be able to disti] rum from the 
stems of the maize. The Mexicans, I think, 
obtain a kind of “fire-water” from the fermented 


| stalks. 


Fodder Crops, &c. 
In some parts of Belgium parsnip-leaves are 


| mown off for fodder, and the plant allowed to 


sprout again ; in cther cases parsnips are sown 
along with carrots,—the latter being drawn in 
advance. Many French farmers poe, Io Jerusa- 
lem artichokes for sheep-feeding; too much of 


| them will stupefy the animals; for horses they 
can be substituted in part for oats, but above 8 


quarts a day the roots induce great thirst. It 
has also been noted, that while they are excellent 


| for breeding mares in producing milk, the oppo- 


site effect results when given to suckling sows. 
The roots cannot be conserved either in pits or 


|acellar; as a quantity is raised, they should be 


placed in a water-tight trough, renewing the 
Of late, the Jerusalem arti- 


Farm Schools. 

There is a movement on foot to organize a 
plan of “exchange farm schools ;” thus, a pupil 
can pass, during his apprenticeship, from one cli- 
matic region of the reahn to another, and if 


age,” and the act itself is but the practicing of a | Italy works in, the idea can be usefully extended. 


Italy is on the eve of making elementary agri- 
cultural instruction obligatory in all her commu- 


| nal schools. The kingdom already boasts of two 
| colleges, three special and 18 farm schools. 
| State, the province and the parish contribute in 
| certain 
| lishments. 


The 


proportions to sustain these estab- 
The Exhibition. 

I took a run a few days ago through the agri- 
cultural section of the exhibition ; the accommo- 
dation is most ample and convenient; the ma- 
chinery, as a general remark, has a more busi- 
ness and marketable than a show look. Agri- 


| culture so far may be proud of her appearance. 


The series of conferences promise to be as inter- 


| esting as they will be exhaustive. 


Horse Show. 
There was nothing specially remarkable in the 
annual Horse Show at,the Palace of Industry. 
There were 442 entries, where dealers held the 


| first place; the carriage horses were few and the 


saddle horses less. The trial of trotters was the 


| most interesting, and it is inexplicable why an 
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rounds was as uniform as a piece of machinery. 

The display of Percherons was, as usual, fine. 
The Normandy farmers commence to discover 

that it pays better to purchase a hatching ma- 

chine and convert their eggs into poultry, than 

by exporting the eggs to England. F. C. 
Paris, April 25, 1878. 


—- - 





{For the American Farmer. ] 


On the Culture of Tobacco.—No. V. 


Sunning as against Air-Curing—Which 
is best? 


In considering the above query, I shall first | 
notice the views of those persons who advocate 


sunning tobacco during the curing process. 
They are presented under two heads: First, 
that labor and house-room is thereby saved ; and 
second, that the flavor of the tobacco is improved 
and made superior to such if cured in the house 
by the air. My objections to scaffolding and 
sunning are, that the system involves the neces- 
sity to handle the tobacco twice instead of once, 
and that the necessary scaffolding will cost more 
than the additional house-room necessary to 
house properly the whole crop. Besides, there 
is always a risk incurred of injury from rain and 
storms, dnd also of injury to its appearance and 
flavor by hasty curing, caused by high winds 
before the leaf has had time toyellow. Under 
the second head a distinction is claimed where 
there is no difference, and the superior flavor is 
attributed to the wrong cause. The experiment 


has often been made in 7 presence, by chewers 


of tobacco of the most discriminating taste, to 
determine if there was superiority of flavor in 
tobacco grown upon the same kind of soil, the one 
part cured in the sun, to the other part cured in 
the house by the air, and the invariable result 
has been that no difference of flavor could be 
discovered. This proves that the advocates of 
sunning tobacco to make it sweet are mistaken, 
and that they attribute the sweet flavor to the 
wrong cause. That there is a great difference 
in the flavor of tobacco. all whe use it admit. 
We have shown that this difference does not 
result from any difference in the curing process 
as between sun-curing on the scaffold and air- 
curing in the house. To what cause, then, shall 
we attribute the difference? Evidently to dif- 
ference of soil and climate. The sun shines in 
Kentucky and Connecticut as well as in Virginia 
and North Carolina, and yet the States first 
named never produce any of the sweet-flavored 
article. Why? Because the soil and climate in 
those States are not adapted to the growth and 
production of such quality. Here I might rest 
this question, because all persons admit that a 
thing which in fact has no support must soon 
fall. But there are manufacturers of tobacco in 
the cities who have had no opportunities to pro- 
perly inform themselves concerning this matter, 
and others who are slow to learn, and yet others 
whe have had no chance to learn but would 
like to be informed. For the benefit of such I 
will give a few illustrations to impress their 
minds with the fundamental fact concerning 
this matter, that the difference in the flavor of 


} 
American exhibitor did not obtain the blue rib- | 
his horse’s action over three miles of | 
| of nature and not the wor 


| for chewing purposes. 
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tobacco depends more upon diversity of soil and 
climate than upon all things else, and is the work 
of art. Dark heavy 
soils are generally adapted to the growth of 
dark heavy leaf, with redundancy of sap while 
growing, and the crop not fading at maturity is 
of bad flavor when cured, is the natural growth 
for black wrappers or some shipping quality, 
and it should be permitted to cure in a natural 


\ way. Now to attempt by yellowing such after 


it is severed and force colors by the application 
of fire, to change its quality, would be to impair 
or ruin its value. As futile would be the attempt 
by sunning to make of it a sweet-flavored article 
Gray and light sandy 
soils in my latitude are’ adapted to the produc- 
tion of leaf of finer fibre, dappling and fading 
while growing, sometimes to bright yellow at 
ange | This growth if cured in a natural 
way will be suitable either for first-class sweet- 
flavored fillers, red, brown or dappled wrappers. 

To attempt to make black wrappers, or heavy 
shipping qualities for export, of such, by any 
artificial process of curing, would be to injure 
its quality and impair its value. 

Tobacco grown on soil the best suited to the 
production of the sweet-flavored article for 
chewing, — be corrupted, changed and ren- 
dered unfit for such purpose by fire anu smoke. 
But no degree of sunning would su improve the 
flavor of an article grown upon a soil adapted 
to the production of a gross and nauseous 
quality, as to make it pleasant to the taste of 
one accustomed to the use of a sweet-flavored 
article. 

Planters often scaffold portions of their crops 
about the time they finish cutting,—not to 
improve the flavor of such portion, but to avoid 
housing it in a green state, with half-cured cut- 
tings, previously housed, which might thereby 
be injured by the moisture produced by placin 
the green on the tiers below the half-cur 
tobacco. 

In conclusion I. wiil say, that I have been a 
grower of sweet-flavored tobacco for 40 years 


/ and a manufacturer of it during 27 years. 


live in a section of the country adapted to the 
production of the sweet-flavored qualities ; much 
of it is grown in my section. tt is considered 
by the best judges in the Richmond market as 
unrivalled for chewing purposes, and for which 
the manufacturers pay the highest prices such 
quality has ever brought in any market. 

To my knowledge not a sixth part of any of 
the best and highest-priced crops sold in mar- 
ket from my neighborhood were sunned at all 
during the time of curing. I can now call to 
mind many of the sweetest-flavored crops I have 
ever seen, which commauded the highest prices 
in market, none of which were sunned. Let us, 
then, when speaking of sweet-flavored tobacco 
for chewing purposes, attribute its flavor to the 
right causes—soil and climate—and we will be 
understood. <Assorting and a. come next 
and last. J. M. BAKER. 

Louisa Oo., Va. 

P.S.—Every time I attend the Richmond 
market, I see men acting under the delusion that 
sunning tobacco during the curing process gives 
to it a superior flavor, and claiming for all the 
sweet-flavored lots they find that it was cured in 
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the sun. In many such cases to my knowledge 
it was not sunned at all, but cured in the house 
by the air. I have no prejudice concerning this 
matter, and if I had any reason to believe that 
sunning tobacco during the curing process 
improved its flavor and increased its value, I 
would be willing to incur additional expense to 
secure the benefits arising therefrom. I think, 
however, it is unreasonable for men te claim a 
distinction where no difference can be found, or 
detect by the taste, which in this case should be 
the test. J. M. B. 





The Enterprise Club. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 

The May meeting of our club was held on the 
lith inst., at Asa M. Stabler’s, the mercury 
standing at 51°, making overcoats pleasant, and 
an open fire feel very comfortable. This cool 
weather is not so unseasonable us is indicated by 
the luxuriant vegetation in the fields, the nearly 
full-grown leaves of the forest trees, and the 
samples of wheat brought by one of our meim- 
bers measuring five feet fourinch«s. Indeed the 
spring is nearly a month in advance of an aver- 
age season, and if we do not have too much cooi 
weather, or any other back-set, we may prepare 
to begin harvest by the time the June No. of 
“The Farmer” reaches its patrons. 

There were fuurteen members present, with 
Charles H. Brooke foreman, and Warwick M. 
Stabler, Wm. Lea and Robt. H. Miller, invited 
guests. The minutes were read and adopted, and 
we then proceeded on our tour of inspection and 
criticism. The first thing that attracted our 
interest was the innumerable house-flies that 
were congregated in the hog-house to protect 
themselves from the cool air. 

The field joining the barn-yard had been 
planted to corn, in drills four feet apart, the 
ground in fine order ; and the roller having been 
passed over the surface after planting, gave it a 
very neat appearance, and the corn will no doubt 
come up better and more evenly for having been 
rolled. 

A drain was made from the barn-yard, wind- 
ing around the hill-side through this neat corn- 
field to convey the liquid manure and surface 
water to be distributed over a large portion of 
the field; this drain was not made by guess, as 
farmers are apt to do things, but by a simple 
device and a spirit-!evel; it was made to have an 
uniform fal! of four inches in twelve feet. This 
device is merely a narrow straight-edge board 
twelve feet long, with a perpeudicular leg at 
either end, one leg four inches shorter than the 
other. The spirit levelis fastened to the edge of 
the board, and it is used by placing the longer 
leg down-hill, and moving it about until the 
horizontal bar becomes level, then by sticking 
stakes and moving the short leg to where the 
long one stood, aud the long oue further on 
down the hill until it becomes level; sticking 
stakes thus every twelve feet, it isan easy matter 
to makea water furrow tbat will not wash in 
the bottom, nor yet break over its sides. 

A large watermelon patch just planted in the 
valley nearby, reminded us of a former visit to 
this place when we were supplied with melons 
from the same spot. 
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| this vicinity ?” 


The next field, containing twenty-two acres, is 
set apart asa permanent pasture ; the sod was 
close and compact, made up of several kinds of 
grasses, principally white clover. A considera- 
ble portion of the field had been top-dressed in 
the winter with wheat-straw, and on the part so 
covered there appeared to be a much finer 
growth of grass. We then came to a field that 
had been sown with rye abeut Christmas, and the 
rye was now waist high; it is the intention of 
our host to plow down this green rye, and 
plant the land in potatoes about the 10th or 15th 
of June. This idea was taken from the agri- 


- cultural columns of “The Weekly Tribune,” and 
if it succeeds, as I have no doubt it will, it will 
the advantage of reading agricultural 


show 
papers. 

The peach orchard of xbout twelve hundred 
trees looked thrifty, but very few peaches 
adorned the limbs. 

We next came to a wheat field which pur host 
stated he had sowed to rai-e forty bushels per 
acre, (ue averaged about that amount last year) 
and it has looked all through the season up to 
within two weeks of this time as though it 
would make a heavy yield, but the late hail-storm 
extended its blighting arm over this field, and it 
was the judgment of the club that it would not 
yield over fourteen bushels at most. 

The hail-storm that passed over this region on 
the 28th of April was exceedingly destructive in 
anarrow belt of country running from south- 
west to northeast, and extending into Howard 
and Baltimore counties. Several of our neigh- 
bors lost their entire crops, including wheat, 
clover, fruit aud fruit trees,and garden vegeta- 


| tables; the forest trees were stripped of their 


leaves, and to-day look like as if a great confla- 
gration had swept over them. The hail was 
several inches deep on a level, and it washed into 
drifts several feet deep, and one week after it 
fell, bail was still to be found in the swamps. 
Returning to the large comfortable parlor, and 
open fire, an essay was read upon the subject 
selected at our last meeting, and the discussion 
of questions was begun. It wasasked: “What 
is the best kind of hay fork aud fixtures?” Some 


| prefer the old-fashioned fork with a long wooden 


head-piece and three tines; others recommended 
the double harpoon fork; all united that the 
fixtures should be such as would draw the hay 
straight up from the load, thence across to the 
centre or farend of the mow. This can be done 
either by a rod running with the cone of the 
barn, upon which a pully with the fork attached 
passes, or by a travelling pully on an ordinary 
rope. 

A majority of the club favor planting cora in 
checkers. From June 10th to June 15th is con- 
sidered the best time to plant late potatees. 
They seem to do better here now planted late, 
as they are not so long exposed to the hot sun 
and the ravages of the potato-bug. 

“Is foul foot in cattle inherited?’ It was 
thought not, as it seems to be much more preva- 
lent some seasons than others. Carbolic acid is 
a certain remedy. It was stated that salt would 
make quince trees bear. 

“Why has not a butter factory been started in 
This question was referred to 
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Joseph T. Moore to answer in writing at our 
next meeting. 

“What to do with fifty bushels of wood 
ashes?” Spread them on grass land, on the poor 
spots. 

Then adjourned to meet in June at Philip T. 
Stabler’s. N. E. D. 
Sandy Spring, May 14th, 1878. 


i oe 


Haymarket (Va.) Agricultural Club. 
MAY MEETING. 


The club met at Captain Thorpe’s on the 10th, 
with President Brown in the chair. The farm 
of Captain Thorpe was like that of several 
members—a barren, unproductive piece of land. 
Captain Thorpe, although totally unacquainted 
with farming, has transformed the same by his 
enthusiasm and energy to a pleasant and attrac- 
tive home. A grist and saw mill, driven by a 
steam engine of 10-horse power, (used during 
the summer months to thrash the surrounding 
crops,) was running at its full capacity, and is 
turning out a meal of superior quality. The 
out-buildings, a dwelling ee after a 
“bungalow” of the East Indies, (where our host 

four years in the military service of Great 
ritain,) are convenient for all purposes. The 
only want of our host is readily ascertained by 
the fellowing verbatim report of the criticising 
committee : 

“The criticising committee would report that, 
after an examination of the farm and premises 
of Captain Thorpe, they found everything in a 
favorable condition, and think Captain Thorpe 
deserves great credit for the great transformation 
he has wrought. His stock of hogs, a cross 
between the Sussex and Neapolitan, they deem 
worthy of special commendation ; also, a fine 
litter of Maltese kittens, 2 males and 4 females, 
that are evidently of improved stock. ‘They 
also take great pleasure in reporting that, from 
certain indications, they venture to predict a 
speedy diminution of the number of bache- 
lor members of the club, and would commend 
such indications to the special attention of eur 
worthy secretary.” 

The members exchanged views and figures in 
regard to the profits of sheep-raising. This 
branch of husbandry was generally considered 
well worthy the attention of our brother-farmers 
in this section, although early lambs and wool rule 
low. The feeding of lambs to push same was 
favorably spoken of; corn meal did not show 
remarkable or encouraging results. The weight 
of the lambs of one member, who fed corn meal 
heavily, being but little larger than that of the 
lambs of another who fed no meal,—ewes having 
had about same chance. It was remarked that 
wethers bought in fall and sold in spring after 
shearing and fattened, showed more profit than 
ewes with lambs and woolsold therefrom. Some 
members believe that this constant changing of 
flocks is dangerous, and consider the proper 
way to get into a good flock to raise the ewe 
lambs, sired by a good buck, and turning: the 
older and faulty sheep off. 

The cultivation of corn was discussed; the 
majority of members differ little, and follow the 





custom of this section. After planting and har- 
rowing with a something or other, harrow, with 
some teeth drawn; then a cultivation with the 
shovel plow, with a narrow plate or “bull 
tongue,” to allow close cultivation without cov- 
ering over; another cross-cultivation by single 
| or double shovel; and thirdly, a thorough and 
| deep cultivation to lay by was considered neces- 
sary and sufficient to keep down weeds, to allow 
| the roots to extend for the assimilation of plant 
food in all directions, and to leave the land in 
| fair order for the following wheat crop. The 
theories in regard to root-pruning were spoken 
| of; also the good results attained by extra culti- 
vation in dry weather. The members consider 
the thinning of corn, although a disagreeable 
job, an eflicient part of the cultivation. The 
width of rows of corn planted varies considera- 
bly in our club—3x34 to 5x3 being the extremes. 
W. L. HEvseEr, Secretary. 


iiss cies al mae = 
Deer Creek Farmers’ Club of 
Harford Co., Md. 


This club met at the residence of Mr. H. F, 
Witiis, near Churchville,on Saturday, May 18th, 
and discussed the subject of ‘Permanent Pas- 
tures; how to establish and how to maintain 
them We are indebted to the Pelair digis 
for the following succinct and interesting report 
of the discussion : 

Mr. Willis said he bad not been successful in 
establishing a permanent pasture, and in lieu of 
his own experience read from the American 

farmer an excellent essay by A. W. Cheever, 
delivered before the Vermont Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

8. . Bayless said be would sow clover and 
timothy, and by top-dressiny with stable manure 
and bone dust, the natural grass will take the 
place of any seed you sow. A permanent pas- 
ture may be kept up by top-dressing. 

henry 8. Gorrell said that to make a perma- 
nent pasture you must plow the laud properly; 
set it in clover, manure heavily, and not pasture 
too closely at first. Would never sow timothy 


9” 





where anything else would grow. Would top- 
dress with stable manure, and did not think any- 
thing else would do. He had seen bone used 
with good effect on grass; but it should be put 
on a year before the land is plowed. Pastures 
can be kept permanent. He knew a field on 
Mr. James Lee's place that has not been plowed 
for 30 years, and it is the finest grass he knew. 

Wm. Webster thought that what had been 
done and,is being done can be done again. He 
mentioned a field on Mr. John Stump’s farm, at 
Perryville, that has not been plowed since 1800, 
and it will graze more stock now than it would 
60 years ago. That is a proof that we can make 
and maintain permanent pastures withont ma- 
nuring. A field on his place was plowed and he 
failed to get a set of grass. He let it lay, top- 
dressed it and got a good set of white clover. 
Clover and timothy are not permanent. Clover 
will run out in three years and timothy will not 
last over four. It is an erroneous idea to plow 
to get a permanent pasture. A permanent pas- 
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ture can be made and maintained on any soil. 
Would prefer to have it convenient to the barn ; 
but if he had a hill-side that he could not plow, 
would make it there. 

Wm. D. Lee said the best piece of grass on 
his place has never been plowed. It is natural 
ge and furnishes more pasture than any field 

e has. It isa great benefit to top-dress perma- 
nent pasture. 

R. Harris Archer—By permanent pasture 
would understand not a small but a large field. 
No doubt pastures can be made permanent, but 
if a man must sacrifice the fertility of all the rest 
of his farm to keep up this permanent pasture, 
it is a mistake to do so. r. Archer argued 
that all the fields should be plowed once in ten 

ears, and all treated alike. 


ept in full luxuriance by top-dressing every 
three or four years; but if you put all your 
manure on your permanent pasture, you keep it 
up at the expense of the other fields. Mr. Archer 
poor ges bone-dust spread on grass did but little 


George R. Glasgow has never kept one field 
for permanent pasture. If he had meadow 
land he might use it in that way, but does not 
know whether it would pay or not. To make 
& permanent ture he would plow the land, 
manure heavily, sow several kinds of seed, 
and top-dress with stable manure. He thought 
gtass starts earlier in the spring where stable 
manure has been applied. Some of his fields, 
treated with bone, phosphates, &c., are as good 
as any land he bas and his cattle fatten there as 
well as where stable manure was applied. 

James Lee said permanent pastures can be 
maintained, and alluded to the field spoken of 
by Mr. Gorrell, part of which, on a hillside, 
seemed to be growing short, eight years ago, 
and he determined to plowit. After hauling 
out manure on it, the grass grew so rapidly that 
he changed his mind. It was sowed originally 
in timothy, and came into natural green grass. 
The way to maintain a permanent pasture is to 
top-dress once in eight or ten years. 

Wm. Munnikbuysen. believed a permanent 
pasture can be made and maintained, and that it 
pays to doit. It is not necessary to have it at 
the expense of the rest of the land. Permanent 
pasture will make more and better beef, and 
make it faster than new grass. It will not need 
top-dressing more than once in five 
Briars and weeds can be killed by mowing in 
August. They do not injure the land when cut, 
but act as a mulching, and benefit the grass. 

Mr. Archer thought he could fatten cattle bet- 
ter on new grass than on old. 

J. H. Ball thought it pussibie to make and 
maintain a permanent pasture without plowing. 
Even waste land, with bushes, briars, &c., can 
be converted into permanent pasture without 
aos Put cattle on it, spread hay on the 

spots and the grass will follow. The cattle 

will eat the leaves of the bushes and kill them. 

To kill sedge make the land nich. If you 

= a sedge field as much fertilizer as would 

&@ corn crop you would make it more val- 
uable than to plow it. 

In relation to the effect of bone-dust on grass, 
Mr. Munnikhuysen stated that Judge Watters 


Pastures can be | 


years. | 


|e used it in that manner with decided ’good 

results. 

| §. M. Lee said that if he wished to make a 

permanent pasture of natural green he 

| would put the ground in me oe cultivation, sow 
|in wheat, then in clover, and allow it torun into 

green grass; top-dress with stable manure the 

second year the clover wason. Would top-dress 

in from one to six years with stable manure, 
| from either cattle or horses. The permanency 
| of pasture depends upon the time you take your 
| cattle off in the fall and turn them out in spring. 
| If you turn off early in the fall you may tarn 
|out earlier in the spring. Permanent pasture 
| will maintain more stock per acre than new pas- 

ture. 

| Thos A. Hays.—If you start with a sedge 
| field, would fertilize to get a good set of clover. 
Turn that down and set in timothy and clover. 
| If you sow orchard you will not get green 
| grass. Would select low lands for permanent 
| pasture, because they can be made and main- 
| tained there at less cost than on high —. 
| lt will pay to bave permanent pasture, not 
|if you must sacrifice three-fourths of your farm 
| to keep one-fourth in permanent pasture. 

Mr. Gorrell desired to know whether we can 
| have any permanent pasture but natural or 

grass. r. 8. M. Lee replied that it co be 
| had by sowing orchard grass, white clover or 
| herd’s grass. 

John Moores said that to have permanent pas- 
|ture he would first have the und rich, and 
| top-dress it. Then you would have whatever 
| grass-was natural to that soil. If youtake your 
cattle off in September you will not need to top- 
| dress, and you can turn your cattle on itas early 
| in the spring as on any r Creek timothy or 
\clover. If you pasture late in the fall you must 
| top-dress frequently. It is very injudicious to 
|turn out too early in the spring. One of his 
| fields, near his barn, has had notbing on it but 
|the droppings of cows and horses, 
| every day in the year and is getting better every 
| year. 

i R. John Rogers said he would plow the land 
first, get it in good cultivation and set in several 
kinds of grass. Top-dressing occasionally 

| would help it. Has his doubts about — a 

| good pasture by top-dressing poor land. You 

may start grass, but cattle eat it very short and 

it p Bis not come up so quickly and would not 

| be maintained.. Good deep plowing and heavy 
fertilizing are requisite to make good pasture. 

Silas Silver thought the quickest hve the bring 

a field into permanent pasture would be to 

| ture sheep on it, as they are fond of weeds. 

| known two instances where such a course had 

| produced good sod where nota blade of 

/existed. In pasturing sheep to improve 

‘they should not be kept constantly on it, but 

'when the grass gets short they should be re- 

| moved until it getsa start again. If he wanted 
to make a permanent pasture, would break it up 

level the ground, acd fertilize with bara- 

| manure; but bad seen good effects fram lime. 

| Would not pasture too late in the fall nor turn 

| out early in spring. 

| Geo. A Silver.— You can have and maintain a 

If a man has 60 acres of 


| 


‘permanent pasture. 
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ent pasture, and by top-dressing every 
four years he can keep one steer to an acre he 
had better doit. He can get from that 60 acres 
much more than in any other way. It would 
not take the fodder from 40 acres of corn to 
winter those cattle, and their manure would 
k the permanent pasture. The 40 acres 
cout be kept up by other fertilizers. Thus on 
wey 100 acres we might fatten 60 steers. 
, m. F. Hays said he was taking his land from 
the stump. is first crop is buckwheat, then 
seed to wheat, then clover. Let it | two years, 
plow it down, then sow clover and timothy. 

Johns H. Janney, the president, said he 
intended to make a permanent pasture, and 
would put in regular crops, first corn and wheat, 
seed a variety of grasses, such as orchard grass, 
clover, timothy, rye grass, &c.. and will top-dress 
afterwards. fr ngland there are permanent 
pastures which have been maintained for 100 

ears. Every 10 or 15 years they run a four- 
eos harrow over them and then top-dress. 

It was proposed that the club should recom- 
mend that a public field trial of tye and of 
mowers should be had; and Mr. Thomas A. 
Hays having offered the use of his fields for the 

the following resolution was adopted : 
Pe Resoloed, That the Deer Creek Farmers’ Club 
invite a field contest of the relative merits of 
the several kinds of reapers and of mowers 
offered for sale in Harford county ; to take place 
en the premises of Mr. Thomas A. Hays, near 
Churchville, at a time to be fixed hereafter, of 
which due notice will be given. Persons wish- 
ing to compete are requested to notify Mr. Hays 
as soon as convenient.” 

A committee of inspection, consisting of 
Messrs. Giasgow, Ball and Gorrell, sapere that 
Mr. Willis’ garden and orchards were in splendid 
condition, and that be should tell the club how 
to emulate him. The peas were nearly ready 
for use, and some new potatoes— the Dunmore— 
looked very promising. His Early Vermont 
a ga were as large as walnuts. The straw- 

promised luscious things to come, and 
the vines also indica an abundant 
yield A 3 young apple orchard was especially 
commended, and the plum trees were loaded 
with fruit. The garden was in perfect order, 
and the committee thought it could not be 
excelled in the county. 

The next meeting will be at Mr. John Moore’s, 
on Seturday, June 8th. 





Indian Corn, &c. 


It is one of wok rong staple crops of the 
"United States ; for many purposes, and is 
considered a sine qua non. For bread it competes 
with the other cereals, but it is more general 
in its uses. It is a spring and summercrop. To 
be successful in its cultivation, the ground should 
have a good coat of manure, be well plowed and 
harrowed. It can be grown in drill-rows or 
checkered from 3} to 4 feet square rows across 
each other. The plant is a gross feeder, and 
many think it well to drop in the hill some fer- 
tilizer in addition to the manure plowed in. It 
should be harrowed or rolled, an a at 
least three times. Two stalks in a hill in good 


ground is enough, and one in thin. The cultiva- 
tion should be through by the end of July. 
There are varieties of it which suit for different 
urposes: the white fer bread and the yellow 
or stock and distillation. When in the milk 
state it is used as a vegetable and called the 
roasting-ear. The stock is juicy and sweet, and 
is relished by cattle and horses. The blades are 
used as fodder, and is more palatable food than 
straw, and preferred by stock to hay. The 
stalks, put through a masticator and treated with 
some salt-meal or offal, are fine winter proven- 
der. As a crop being so generally ealivetel, 
re and easy 0 ae and ship- 
ping, and ag; tes favorably compared with 
wheat. As food it is healthy ad cheap. Some 
use it exclusively ; others in common with wheat 
bread. What has been said of it shows its 
value. From fifty to one hundred and fifty 
bushels have been grown to the acre. If so, one 
would think that a smaller area of acres well 
manured and cultivated, would be preferable; so 
that some land could be fitted and cultivated for 
oats, potatoes and other root crops, by way of 
variety. 

While we advocate a fair proportion of the 
lands to be cultivated in a crops, we still 
think the wheat crop very important, and should 
have its place among the cereals. In fact, the 
crops should be diversified, and every 
should be done to promote their cultivation an 
yield. Money is the open sesame and the where- 
with-all to purchase the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. Agriculture is the forndation and fruit- 
ful mother and support of the world ; therefore, 
the husbandman should be up to the situation. 
Whilst he does so much for the world, his cem- 
pensation should be commensurate. Every one 
is not acquainted with the means, the toil and 
expense required in the cultivation of all or any 
of the crops. It requires mind, capital and 
labor. In the course of the year much money, 
labor, wear and tear of horse-flesh and titen 
are unavoidable. What, then, must it 
through the country? Should everything turn 
out well, should there be no disasters and fail- 
ures, well and . On the other hand, should 
droughts, hail-storms and the many obstacles to 
success occur, great will be the yma ya 
and severely would it be felt in trade and com- 
merce. “The horse that carries the oats don’t 
always get them,” nor does he that und 
the toil and Jaber get his full compensation. 
phe Bic rejoices in times, and should be 
thankful for peace and plenty. 

’ “When toil and labor pay, 
We will call it Cora-u-copiz.” 
PHILO. 





Organic end Inorganic Manures. 


The recommendation which has frequently 
been made in this paper, to combine the com- 
mercial fertilizers directly with the manure of 
the farm-yard, we are glad to find is being more 
generally adopted than we could have antici- 
pated. In addition to the cases heretofore given, 
in the reports of Prof. Janes, of the advantages 





to be obtained from the union of the two classes 
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of materials, we have other evidences which sat- 
isfy us of the great value of the process. The 
Scientific American, a leading journal of its class 
in this country, in allusion to this matter, makes 
the following remarks as to the theory or philoso- 
phy thereof, which we deem of great importance 
to our readers : 


“In general, the use of a single fertilizer will | 


be found profitable as a farm practice only in con- 


nection with manure oron land in strong heart, | 


and the poor farmer will never succeed in en- 
hancing the cropping capacity of his farm to an 
increased profitable position through the use of 
ene fertilizer alone. Much of the discredit which 
artificial fertilizers have won has arisen from a non- 
appreciation of the fact that they cannot supersede 
dung, but must be used in connection with other 
plant food. A superphosphate or a nitrogenous 
ora potassic manure can always find place ona 
farm, but can never take the place of manure 
in farm practice, and the sooner this false hope 
is destroyed the better it will be for all concerned. 


A mixture of chemicals or other elements con- | 


taining the food that plants require does, how- 


ever, offer promise of practical results on the | 
farm, and can be offered in competition with 


dung, so far as the result in crops is concerned. 


This, then, is the promise of the complete fertili- | 
If the farmer has dung sufficient for five | 


zer. 
acres only and wishes to cultivate ten or twent 

or more in addition to what his dung supply will 
allow, then he must rely on the complete fertili- 
zer for every acre in addition to what his dung 
will cover. 


the reliability of dung; all the best modern ex- 


periments we have show the efficacy of a mix- 
ture of chemicals in taking the place of dung, pro- 
vided they supplement the soil so as to furnish to the 
erops the elements shown by analysis to exist in dung. 
We cannot fairly compare a superphosphate in 
its results with one a single element witha 
eomplete fertilizer. e recognition of this fact 
by farmers will make a revolution in farming, and 
will disperse much of the fog which interested 
parties have.thrown about the question of fertili- 
zers. Ina final word, all the best experiences 
and experiments, as we interpret their meaning, 
point certainly to the facts we here claim—that 
the single fertilizer element must find its profita- 
ble use in connection with other manures, while 
the complete fertilizer alone can be expected to 
furnish material in a form for farm practice, and 
is the only form of artificial fertilization as yet 
discovered which offers a means of extending an 
arable land beyond the ability of the dung heaps 
to supply.” 





Mangold Wurtzels for Feeding. 


Where stock is to be fed, and especially where 
dairy cows are kept, these roots are a most useful 
addition to the usual winter rations, their succu- 
lence and health-preserving qualities commend- 
ing them as well as the saving which their regu- 

use permits of more expensive feed. Mr. 
Gregory, who has recently published a pamphlet 
on the cultivation of these and other roots, has 
the following to say in their favor : 
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The experience of ages has shown | 
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Besides arguments which are of weight for 
cultivation of all kinds of roots, there are special 
ones forthe raising of mangolds. The vast bulk 
of yield exceeds that of any annual crop, as 
high as eighty tons of roots having been raised 
to the acre on the sewerage farms of England, 
and when to this is added the weight of leaves 


| that such a crop would carry, it will be safe to 


say that a hundred tons have been given to the 
acre. Taken as a whole the Mangold has less- 
enemies and is less apt to fail than any other 
root. Compared with the turnip family, it has 
several marked advantages, being more reliable 
in dry seasons and less liable to disease; and in 
flesh-forming, heat giving and fat-producing ele- 
ments it surpasses it. While the turnip famil 
cannot be raised repeatedly on the same we 
indeed on most soil can be raised only at inter- 
vals of three er four years, Mangolds can be 
raised many years in succession, as Mr. Mechi, 
the distinguished English uagriculturist, has 
proved by raising sixty tons per annum on the 
same tract of land of six acres area, for six suc- 
cessive years. They will keep longer in good 
condition than any other root, under favorable 
circumstances even as late as July. Experi- 
ments in feeding steers made with care, proved 
that while a ton of Mangolds incr their 
weight sixty-five pounds, a ton of Swedes 
increased their weight but forty-eight pounds, 
equal quantities of hay having been fed in each 
experiment. Other experiments have estab- 
lished about the same proportionate value 
between these two roots, though the general 
result was not as favorable. angolds, like 
fruit, undergo a ripening change after they are 

thered, and until this is effected they are not 
in the best condition for feeding. The ripening 
process for the most part consists in a change of 
starch into sugar, pod makes the Mangolds both 
more bealthful and more nutritious food. Before 
this change is effected they are apt to scour 
stock if fed to any degree liberally. The time 
when this chemical change takes piace will 
depend on the degree of ripeness of the crop 
when stored; and this, as has been clearly shown 
is affected by both the soil on which they grew 
and the manure with which they were fed ; other 
conditions equal, those grown on upland ripen 
earlier than those on lowland, while rank ma- 
nures tend te prolong the period of growth, and 
crops so grown, come into condition for feeding 
later in the season. In England, a common 
practice is to begin feeding the Mangolds at 
Christmas, while in this country the middle of 
January is considered early enough. Experi- 
ments carefully made have proved that when fed 
to fattening animals they should fo!low and not 
precede turnips. It is a good re in feeding 
this as with other roots or tubers, to begin with 
a small quantity and gradually increase the 
amount up to the limit which the appetite of the 
cow, her general health and the tale of the milk 
pail indicates. 

The Mangold succeeds best on a good loam 
soil. From four to six pounds of seed are re- 
quired to the acre, and the plants should stand 


from ten to twelve inches apart in rows about 
two feet wide. The present is a good time to 
sow the seed. 





THE 


Live Stock. 
What Kind of Sheep should we Keep? 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

This question is frequently asked. Much will 
depend upon locality, nearness to meat market, 
nature and quality of our farms, facilities for 
housing and care of the sheep, whether we want 
to make mutton or wool-growing our main 
object. Perhaps a short history or description 
of some “of the prominent breeds might be 
interesting to some of your readers, who have 
heretofore given this subject but little attention ; 
but now, as the sheep interest is looking up, or 
taking the attention of many farmers along the 
seaboard, from Canada to Cuba, some account 
of the origin of our present popular breeds, and 
the success of different breeders in improving 
those breeds, &c., might be worth a place in 
your popular journal. I will first speak of 
The Leicesters, of Leicestershire, England, 
which were first brought into public notice in 
1790, by Bakewell and others, who formed an 
association for the improvement of sheep, and 
strict secrecy was to be kept by each member 
(were they grangers?) The names of 57 breeders 
were signed. he success of the association, 
with Bakewell at the head, in improving the 
Leicester, sometimes called Bakewell’s sheep, is 
known world-wide; so great was their success 
in the improvement, that they could readily rent 
bucks for from one hundred to five hundred 
guineas each for a single season. 

The Lincolns, of Lincolnshire, England. 

Another coarse long-wooled native sheep of the 
East and North of England; their long strong 
staple of wool, coarse bone and fleshy character, 
made them a hardy race ; many of them would 
clip heavy fleeces of wool, and would dress when 
fat from 140 to 150 Ibs. of mutton. 

The Cotswolds, 

Natives of the Cotswold hills of England, it is 
said, are as old as the hills they inhabit; notwith- 
standing this, it is a well-established fact, that 
the modern Cotswold is very much improved 
by crossing, and are now much superior to the 
original neglected dwarfish animal that formerly 
inhabited those wolds. Next I will speak of the 

Southdowns, 

Also natives of England; the range of chalky 
hills, called the Downs, and from whence this 
sheep derived its name, are in Sussex and other 
counties of England. I find no very early 
authentic record of this breed, until John Ellman 
of Glynde, England, turned his attention to their 
improvement in the year 1780, and during a resi- 
dence at Glynde of 50 years, by close attention 
and continued perseverance in the well-known 
principles of breeding, brought his flock to a 
high state of perfection. He describes the South- 
downs formerly as of small size and light fleece. 
As —_ 1794, Arthur Young speaks of Ell- 
man’s Southdowns being the best in England. 
The Duke of Richmond, Jonas Webb, and other 
successors of Ellman, have with varied results 
but continued progression carried forward the 
work of improvement till Jonas Webb became 
the champion of Southdown sheep in England, 
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'and had sold many fine animals, which were 
brought to this country by Samuel Thorn, Col. 
L. G. Morris and others of New York, and more 
recently by Col. J. C. Taylor of New Jersey, 
who imported from Webb’s flock three different 
times, and some of the very best of his flock, at a 
cost of $1,300 for a single sheep. Within the 
last 30 or 40 years the improved Southdowns 
have also been sent into Scotland, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Spain, Portugal and the 
West Indies, and it is extraordinary that they do 
so well in climates so different; they bear well 
both heat and cold, which make tiem well 
adapted to all parts of our country, from Maine 
to Florida, and their facilities for taking on fat 
| with small consumption of food. Their early 
| maturity, quiet disposition, and the very superior 
mutton they furnish, make them a very desirable 
| breed of sheep, particularly where mutton is 
quite an object, and this should be an object with 
all farmers living within reasonable distance of 
| large cities or towns. I have successfully kept 
| the Southdowns for more than forty years, have 
|crossed with nearly all the best flocks of this 
| country, and now have a fine imported centen- 
|nial buck in my flock. I might here speak of 
| the weights of some of the mutton ef the above 
described sheep; a few years ago, a few were fed 
up for New York market, to the great weight of 
210 pounds for Leicesters, 200 pounds for a lot 
of Southdowns each, 300 pounds each fora lot 
of Cotswolds, and a lot of Canada Sheep 200 
pounds each, all dressed weight. 

For fine wool sheep, 


Spanish, French and Silisian Merinos, 


having been brought to this country, considera- 
ble improvement is said to have been made on 
these breeds in Vermont, where much attention 
is paid to this branch of husbandry. The Ver- 
monters obtain big prices for some of their 
choice fine-wooled animals, from Western wool- 

owers. Up to a few years ago from $50 to 
$500 was no unusual price for a single sheep of 
the heavy-fleeced Spanish or French Merino. 
Fine wool has heretofore been the rage,—if fine 
enough. Years ago 2 or 3 pounds to the sheep 
was considered a satisfactory yield, and this for 
some time was thought to be about as much as 
could be produced, unless by resorting to coarser- 
wooled animals ; but we are now told that finely- 
improved Spanish Merinos yield from 8 to 10 
pounds average, and French Merinos from 12 to 
16 pounds, and some even to 25 pounds; and in 
California, where big things grow, we read of 42 
pounds from one sheep at ene shearing. 

Now one might suppose that if mutton sheep 
can (near our Eastern markets) be made to dress 
from 200 to 300 pounds of good mutton to the 
sheep, and fine-wool sheep in our Western States 
be made to produce 10 to 25 ponnds wool to the 
sheep, enough would soon go into the sheep 
business to prevent the necessity of importing 
6,000,000 pounds annually of wool for our own 
consumption. A writer in the Ohio Farmer, a 
few years ago, said: “With a soil and climate 
as well adapted as any in the world for raisin; 
sheep, we ought to be exporters of wool ins 
of importers; and we probably would be, were 
it not for the reason that Ohio (and probably 
other States nearly the same) has 920,834 worth- 
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less dogs, which have killed in the last four 
years in Ohio 167,046 sheep and injured 102,446 
more,—the damage amounting to $422,386.” 
Are the dogs in any State worth that much? In 
Spain the idea is prevalent that lambs dropped 
in warm weather are more likely to have a uni- 
formly fine fleece, and this idea is practiced upon 
in the government management at Rambouilett. 
They are also particular to keep a uniform tem- 
perature in the sheep-stables in winter. Whether 
the sudden changes of weather affect the fine- 
ness of the fleece or net, it is certainly very 
injurious to sheep to be exposed to the sudden 
changes of our climate, particularly if wet. 
Sheep should not be exposed to heavy rain 
storms, except in warm weather. I once lost 14 
sheep in a single night by being out in a rain 
storm shortly after shearing. Open-wooled 
sheep exposed to heavy rains get thoroughly 
soaked, and feel very uncomfortable with a wet 
skin and covering in cool weather. It is well 
known that all animals thrive best when kept 
comfortable and at ease. 

More again on sheep, if thought worth a place 
in the Farmer. T. W. 

Chester Co., Pa. 

[We will be glad to hear further from our 


correspéndent.— Has. A. F.] 


Early Maturity in Swine, 


A great change has taken place in the system 
of swine-feeding practiced in the United States, 
within a comparatively few years. Under the 
old system, with our unimproved and slow-ma- 
turing breeds, it was necessary that hogs should 
be kept until they were- two or three years old 
before they could be fattened for perk. The 
practice generally followed was to permit the 
hogs to roam at large in the woods or fields, 
feeding just enough grain in the winter season 
to “keep them through,” and requiring them to 
shift for themselves during the summer, and 
continuing this practice up to within three to 
six months of the time when they were to be 
marketed. ‘At that time the packing was all 
done during the winter months, and farmers 
never thought of selling their fat hogs at any 
other season of the year. Now, thanks to our 
improved breeds, capable of being fattened at 
any age, and to improved methods of curing 
and handling the product, the market, is a steady 
one the year round, and the farmer can dispose 
of his fat hogs at all seasons of the year. This 
has also brought with it a knowledge of the fact 
that the most profitable method of making perk 
is to keep the pigs fat from the time they are 
suckling until they are slaughtered. A|]l careful 
observers among farmers know that a very much 

reater percentage of gain, in proportion to 
‘ood consumed, can be obtained during the first 
eight months of a pig’s life than during any 
subsequent period; and as the pig is simply a 
machine for converting the food consumed by 
him into pork, it is evident that he should be 
got into market just as soon as he is big enough 
te command the best price, and that he should 
be made big enough just as fast as good care and 
generous feeding can do it, to return the largest 
percentage of profit to the farmer. There is no 
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department of stock-raising in which a breed 
that matures early shows its superiority by 
financial results more quickly thay that of rais- 
ing swine. “Small profits and quick returns”— 
the motto of many successful tradesmen—finds 
here its counterpart in liberal feeding and early 
maturity. 

Our readers will understand that the foregoing 
remarks concerning high feeding with a view to 
forcing maturity at the earliest possible period, 
apply solely to pigs that are to be sold for pork, 
and not to such as are to be used for breeding 
stock. In the latter case, while we believe in 
liberal feeding, there should be no effort to force 
growth,—because a healthy, symmetrical develop- 
ment is of the very first importance. Profes- 
sional breeders are usually good feeders, and 
many of their pigs are ruined for breeding pur- 
poses by being forced so that they ees | make & 
fine display in the show-yard. It should also be 
borne in mind that a pig that is forced from 
birth can never be profitably kept beyond eight 
or ten months; and in cases where a farmer’s 
circumstances are such that he will probably 
keep his hogs until they are eighteen to twenty 
months old, as very many large pork-producers 
do, it is better that the pigs should al/ be kept as 
though they were to be used as breeding stock— 
that is, in good growing condition, with plenty 
of grass and clover added to their grain ration.— 
National Live- Stock Journal. 
—o— 


Grain with Pasture. 


An inquirer of the National Live-Stock Journal 
having asked whether grain of any kind, or 
wheat bran, will pay to feed cows with on pas- 
ture, and whether good grass is uot as much as 
the cow can use properly, the editor replies: 
This is a disputed question. There are opinions 
from good dairymen on both sides; but we think 
those opposed to a small ration of grain with 
pasture have not taken all the points into con- 
sideratlon. They say grass is the natural food 
of the cow, and furnishes nourishment in a suc- 
culent state for all her wants, and that all the 
grain she eats will only prevent her from eating 
so much grass, and thus be exchanging a cheaper 
for a dearer food. There is much plausibility in 
this argument; but they forget that the cow, in 
her present condition of milk production, is in 
a highly artificial state, as in a state of nature she 
gave only a moderate quantity of milk—merely 
sufficient to supply temporary food to her calf— 
and then ceased lactation. New her milk secre- 
tion has been stimulated so largely, that she 
gives greatly increased quantities of milk, and 
continues it through five-sixths of the year. 
This produces a much greater draft upon her 
resources, and requires a large increase in her 
food. Grass is 75 per cent. water, and is ve 
bulky in proportion to its nutriment. A small 
ey ration increases very little the bulk of the 
ood, but adds to its nutrition. The cow can di- 
gest this small amount of grain, in addition to 
all the grass she will eat, without overtaxing her 
digestive powers, and this will add so much to 
her production at the least cost. But this addi- 
tional food must be given with discretion, and in 
‘moderate quantity, according to the wants of 
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each cow. Two pounds of bran or middlings, 
two or three quarts of oats, or two pounds of 
corn and oats ground together, will not only be 
relished by a cow, but will give her an appetite 
for grass; and we have known many cases where 
it has added to the production of milk much 
more than double the cost of the grain. 

The same paper has the following suggestions 
on the 

Care of High-Conditioned Cows: 

At this season it is timely to warn the owners 
of cows in — condition, or of heavy milkers, 
to guard carefully against plethora and suppres- 
sion of the natural secretions just after calving. 
Many of the best cattle in the land, those on 
which the hope of the imprevement of our 
herds must mainly rest, are lost to their owners 
and to the country for want of a little care at 
this critical period. If a fully-developed cow is 
fleshy, full of blood, and thriving at the period 
of calving, and if she passes through the ordeal 
easily, with little expenditure of effort or of 
blood, she should be placed on the barest possi- 
ble feeding for a week after parturition ; and it 
were well if the same restriction should be main- 
tained for five or six diys before that act as well. 
A nm | limited supply of hay, sprinkled or 
scalded, may be given during this period, but all 

in and roots should be withheld. If the cow 
is already at grass, she should be taken up until 
six days after calving. If the bowels are not 
already really loose, a pound of Glauber salts 
should be given as soon as the act of parturition 
has been accomplished, and the udder should be 
stripped clean three times a day during the next 
critical week. The cow should be alike pro- 
tected from excessive heat of the sun, by shady 
corners, and from cold, chilling draughts, winds, 
and rains ; also from a damp bed, and from close, 
impure air. By the end of the first week the 
danger is virtually over, and the cow may be 
ps put upon the most nourishing diet, 
and the secretion of milk stimulated as far as 
may be desired. 





* 

A Few Facts about Shropshire-Down 
Sheep, tending to show their supe- 
riority to other Leading Breeds of 
Sheep as Rent-Payers. 





[A number of the farmers of Maryland are 
breeders of the Shropshires; we have for years 
had a decidedly favorable opinion of their value, 
having seen them at the farm of the late Henry 
Carroll, Esq.,of Baltimore Co.,Md. They have 
the appearance of a cross of the Southdown and 


. the Leicesters or Cotswolds, are larger than the 


former and have a finer fleece than the latter. 
The following article, with the above caption, 
has been forwarded to us by a correspondent.— 
Eds. A. F.} 

About the year 1860 the “Parlington Tenants 
(Farmers) Club,” of England, being desirous of 
ascertaining which of the various breeds of shee 
in England were the best rent-payers, undertoo 
and carried out an exceedingly valuable series of 
experiments, with a view to determine this point. 


In the first experiment six matured sheep were 
taken, at the close of the grazing season, from 


| each of the seven below-named leading breeds, 


viz: 1. A cross from the Teeswater; 2. Che- 
viot or North Sheep; 3. Improved Lincolns; 4. 
Shropshire-Downs; 5. Leicesters; 6. Cots- 
wolds; and 7. South-Downs. And. the object 
being to ascertain which of these various breeds 
would give the best return for the food consumed 
by them before being ready for market, the great- 
est possible care was bestowed in the matter of 
distributing the food, &c., amongst them. 

The result of this experiment, which is given 
with great miruteness, placed the several breeds 
in the following order of merit: 1. Improved 
Lincolns; 2. Shropshire-Downs; 3. Leicesters ; 
4. South-Downs; 5. Cotswolds; 6. Cheviots 
or North Sheep; and 7. The cross from the 
Teeswater. The Lincolns‘surpassing the Shrop- 
shires in the matter of wool—and the Bhcupetiies 
though of less size, surpassing the Lincolns in 
the matter of mutto. gained in feeding—a small 
balance being in favor of the Lincolns. 

The second experiment undertaken, because 
of the fact that there were some circumstances 
connected with the first which were open to criti- 
cism, embraced twelve lambs, (the best that could 
be found of their respective breeds—the pro- 
moters of each breed being allowed to make their 
own selection, regardless of price,) which were 
taken of each of the four below-named breeds, 
viz: 1. Shropshire-Downs; 2. Leicesters; 3. 
Improved Lincolns; and 4. Cheviots or North 
Sheep. These lambs were wintered together, 
and in all respects alike, until the 20th of May, 
when they were clipped, weighed and brought to 
pasture, each lot of twelve being allotted 2} acres 
of grass, equally and alike, and none being sup- 
plied with other food. 

On the 20th of October they were all re- 
weighed, and then it was found that the increase 
in weight of each of the several lots was as fol- 
lows: 


1. The Shropshire-Downs............ 695 ths. increase. 
DB. Te TARCOWRRD...«. cccecc sees ccccce 591 * = 
8. The Improved Lincolns............ 642 ** ” 
4, The CRevIOts....00.0000scccccccce 484 ** ” 


In this instance it will be seen that the Shrop- 
shire-Down Sheep far surpassed all others in the 
matter of increase in weight, where the circum- 
stances were absolutely the same in each case. 

The above facts have been gleaned from “Out- 
lines of Modern Farming,” by R. Scott Burn, 
part 3, pages 151-155. 





Treatment of the Dairy Cow. 





Mr. Jehn T. Ellsworth, an intelligent and 
experienced dairyman, contributes the following 
to the Scientific Farmer on this subject: Col. 
Waring says he would probably modify his 
recommendation to allow the cow to go dry for 
ten weeks if he were considering Jerseys: 


The cow is of so much value to us all, whether 
preducer or consumer, and the season so near at 
hand when most dairymen wish to have them 





come in to milk, and the great importance of 
having her properly cared for befcre and after 
parturition, I venture to make some suggestions 
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for the benefit of young farmers, or those who 
have had limited experience. 
A cow, to be profitable to her owner during 


the ensuing season, should go dry at least ten | 


weeks. It is thought by some to be more pro- 
fitable to feed liberally, and to milk till near the 
time of calving, but this is not in accordance 
with my experience. The cow needs rest, as 
there is a great drain upon her system the last 
two months of her full time, and she should be 
so fed as to be kept thriving and in good flesh. 
She may be fed with coarse food, or on less milk- 
producing material, but with a change of sub- 
stantial food, together with a few roots of some 
kind. 

It has been my practice for years to feed my 
cows a mixture of salt, wood-ashes, and plaster, 
- quantities—a spoonful as often as 

nted. Cows will eat this mixture with great 
relish. I do not know as this mixture will pre- 
vent abortion; nevertheless, I feed it, and am 
not troubled in that way. It seems to me the 
cow wants something she does not get to prevent 
this dreadful disease. 

A cow should never be allowed to drink at a 
spring or brook in cold weather, especially dur- 
ing the last three months of her time, where the 
snow, ice, and her droppings, cause her hind feet 


to stand much higher than her forward feet. It | 


is known that when an animal is drinking a large 
amount of cold water it causes the embryo to 


move more or less, and in this position it is liable | “* 7 ; 
pe | him take it away from her after she gets engaged 


to get misplaced, causing serious trouble during 
parturition. I knew a large dairy farmer, in an 
adjoining town, several years ago, who watered 
his cows at a spring as above described, who had 
great trouble with his cows when calving, and 
quite often lost them. I suggested the cause of 


the trouble, and advised him to provide some | 


way so that hiscows could drink froma trough ; 
he heeded my advice, and had no more trouble 
in this way than other farmers. 

A cow in health will run over her time about 
as many days as she is years old. If she is in 
high flesh, and making bag fast, commence a 
little before her time is out to feed with a poorer 
quality of food than she has been accustomed to 
have. This will prevent milk-fever. 
cow isin thin flesh, and makes bag slowly, she 
should be fed oats or oatmeal to stimulate her for 
her task. When a cow shows signs of calving 
she should be provided with a roomy, well-bedded 
stall,and allowed to be wholly by herself for a 
while; if in two hours she appears to be in great 
pain, gets up and down often, an examination is 
needed, and if the calf is found in a wrong posi- 
tion the cow must have help, and the sooner the 
better. 

Now, this is not so difficult a matter as some 
may think; any careful man, with a few direc- 
tions, will generally succeed. I will state briefly 
a case I had last spring: My attention was called 
to one of my best cows, that had been trying to 
calve some three hours. I at once made an 
examination, and found the calf was presented 
wrong end first—the butt against the passage— 
with both legs forward (a very bad position.) I 
prepared myself to assist her, and commenced by 
pressing the calf forward gently ; after each throe 
of the cow I was able to gain a point, and when 





| disturb her, 





But if the | 





I had the calf back a sufficient distance I held it 
with one hand, and traced a leg with the other 
hand till I had a foot, when I doubled the joint 
in a close, natural position, and drew the foot 
toward me, holding the calf firmly,and repeated 
the same operation with the other foot and leg. 
I then gave the cow «a rest, which was very 
acceptable to her. I next took a cord the size of 
a clothes-line, and put around both legs, with a 
slip-knot, so I could hold on and help the cow 
out of her trouble. At every throe I pulled, 
carefully, a little downward towards her feet (at 
no other time should the calf be drawn upon.) 
She was delivered at once, and the cow and calf 
both did well. 

When I was a boy almost every school district 
had a “cow doctor,” and, as I now remember 
them, they were a class of rough know-nothings, 
who did more hurt than good. 

After a cow has dropped her calf she is always 
very feverish and thirsty ; she should have a pail 
of water, with the chill taken from it, and a 
quart of rye or oatmeal] stirred in it. After she 
has cared for her young and had her drink she 
will lie down, and nothing should be allowed to 
The placenta will usually pass from 


her at this time. If it does not come from her 


| in about five hours it is liable not to come the 


natural way. 

I am satisfied that the cow has anatural desire 
to eat the placenta, and I allow her to do so. 
any one wishes to see a disappointed animal, let 


in eating it. I know of no ether animal which 
has the same desire or longing. 

I never allow a cow to drink her first milk. 
Now keep her in comfortable quarters, feed spar- 
ingly a few days and give all the drink she wants, 
and you willl avoid milk-fever. 


Small Yorkshire Swine. 


We give in our frontispiece portraits of some 
fine specimens of this breed, the property of 
| Col. R. M. Hoe, of Morrisania, N Y., of which 
we made mention in our last year’s volume, page 


| 53. 


In his description of the valuable qualities of 
these swine, Mr. Hoe gives the following as the 


| distinguishing points : 


General Description.—They are very short in 


| snout ; finely dished in face; lengthy in body; 
| deep in the chest; straight and very broad on 
| back ; fine in bone ; very short in the leg, with 


small, thin and erect ears; fine tail, and thick, 
square, deeply-cut hams and shoulders; they are , 


| very short ip the neck, with fore bam running 


close to head; have very small heads and are 
low down in fork, and low cut in the flank. 

In reply to questions frequently asked as to 
the peculiar characteristics which prove the 
superiority of the Small Yorkshires over the 
common breeds, he names the following : 

“Ist. They show a fixedness in type of char- 
acter to be found, I believe, in no other breed of 
swine yet introduced, and can be depended on to 
reproduce their like. 
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2d. They are quiet in disposition, and not 
a to breaking ery and over fences; and 
ull-grown animals can be surely kept in a pas- 
ture or pen inclosed by a fence 2 or 3 feet in 
height. 

8d. Tendency to fatten at an early age; in 
fact, they are always fat, from the time they are 
afew days old, if they have half a chance, and 
are always ready for the butcher’s stall. 

4th. Smallness of bone is another character- 
istic, as by actual weight it is proven that one 
of the Small Yorkshires has less than one-half 
the weight of bone found in an animal of simi- 
lar weight taken from the ordinary breeds. 

5th. Quality of flesh as an article of diet. For 
table use the flesh is superior to that of any of 
the coarser breeds, as is well known and ac- 
knowledged in England ; there being about the 
same difference in quality of texture and sweet- 
ness of flavor between the flesh of the Small 
Yorkshires and that of the coarser and com- 
moner breeds of hogs—such, for instance, as the 
Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Large York- 
shire. etc.—as there is between the flesh of a 
well-bred Game Pullet and that of the Coarse 
Shanghai. 

6th. They are not so apt to choke as the Suf- 
folks, or die with the thumps, as it is sometimes 
called, from over fatness. 

7th. They are probably most remarkable for the 
smal! amount of food on which they will subsist, 
thrive and fatten; carefully conducted experi- 
ments showing that what will keep one pig of 
the common breeds—or natives, as they are 
sometimes called—in passable condition, will 
keep three of the Small Yorks so fat that they 
will sleep in unconscious quiet from one meal to 
the next. The farmer who keeps a butter dairy, 
and rears during the summer say twenty pigs of 
the Chester White, or other common, coarse 
breeds, on buttermilk, can on the same amount 
of fuod raise and fatten at least fifty pigs of the 
Small Yorkshire breed. 


The fact that they “can be raised at ess cost per 
pound than any other breed” is attributable to 
three principal points in which they are admitted 
to excel all other breeds, viz: quietness of dispo- 
sition, perfection of form and power of assimila- 
tion. “Their power of assimilation, or a 
to change food into meat,” is truly wonderful, 
“and is shown by a comparison of the offal with 
that of other breeds, the difference in the amount 
of unassimilated or undigested food which 
passes this and other breeds being very consider- 
able.” 

Quietness of Disposition —This trait, which is 
only a natural result of the action of the above- 
named power, is shown by the animals in the 
contented manner in which, after they have 
eaten their food, they lie down to sleep, instead 
of looking around for some hole through which 
they could discover mischief. 

In their perfection of form is seen another of 
the reasons for the facility with which they ‘take 
on’ fat; for, as it requires food to support the 
growth and waste of all parts, it follows that 
the pig which has the largest proportion of good 
meat and the least of waste, and that wastes the 
least in offal and is the quietest, must be the most 
economical.” 





Cholera and Gapes. 


We take issue with G. 0. Brown as to 
Cholera and Gapes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


We have been farming some 45 years. We 
have been feeding old Sinds on corn almost 
exclusively, and our turks and chickens never 
had cholera until nine years ago. Now we feed 
corn and oats, occasionally meal mixed with 
cold water, salt, sometimes sulphur, and when 
we see a hen drooping, we aaatve sulphate iron 
in water and mix in the meal. We have sometimes 
to force this food down the throat when the hen 
is too sick to eat, and it is generally successful ; 
some prefer a sub-sulphate as more astringent. 
We feed only once a day, in the morning; the 
old fowls have free run onabundant pasture, and 
most roost under cover; some few on trees. The 
chicks also get the cholera, but the gapes is most 
destructive with them ; their feed is more varied, 
largely of meal, broken grains of wheat and 
soaked bread-crusts. We do not doubt the 
advantage of change of diet; yet the gapes will 
not be prevented by any diet, however varied, 
and is well known to be caused by a worm in 
the windpipe, intercepting the free passage of 
air into the lung, obstructing inspiration and 
expiration ;—the removal of the worm by the 
knotted horse-hair immediately restoring the 
chick. We have lost all our turkies and chick- 
ens about three times in nine years; we have 
quit raising turkies; we keep about fifty hens, 
and raise only enough chicks to keep up the 
number, and for home use. The matter for 
inquiry is: first, whence comes this worm? We 
have nothing certain; we surmise it comes from 
an ova deposited m the mouth or nostril by 
some kind of fly.” The disease is more prevalent 
upon old residences than on new, and it seems 
also the same with cholera. We do not know the 
cause of cholera; it is certainly something in the 
air, whether of local or general character we do 
not know. We doubt not, however, cleanliness 
and proper diet are calculated to ward off the 
disease to some extent. Our turkies always 
roosted on trees, and were better fed than the 
chickens, as we raised them forthe market and 
they were always fat. Our chickens on one feed 
a day are also always fat, and when dying from 
cholera die fat—and its virulence kills in a few 
days, distinguishable by the green and yellow 
discharges, and relievable with sulp. iron, better 
and more effectually than any remedy we have 
tried. We add, the sooner the worms are 
removed from the windpipe the better; the 
chicks should be stuffed a little before the intro- 
duction of the knotted hair, as their craws will 
be found empty, and unless quickly and skillfully 
manipulated, it will be killed or suffocated by 
the operation. Sometimes the shock of cold 
water will restore when nearly dead after the 
operation. The long fine hair of the horse is 
doubled—bent on itself—by taking 8 or more 
hairs and moderately twisting it, leaving a loo 

on the end to be introduced into the trachea. It 
should be introduced as quick as possible by 
taking the chick into the left hand and keeping 
its mouth as open as possible, showing the open- 
ing into the trachea (windpipe) the twisted 
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loop of hair entered two or three inches, turned 
rapidly and then rapidly withdrawn. The worm 
will be detached from the mucous membrane, 
and be found generally adhering to the loop. 
Sometimes they are so numerous and rolled up, 
without being brought out, as to endanger suffo- 
cation. A quick reintroduction, rapid turning 
and withdrawal may save the chick. At your 
service to command, A. 


Remarks.—I am glad that “A” has taken 
“issue” with me as to cholera and gapes, for dif- 
ferent opinions are apt to throw new light upon 
the subject, and introduce facts of value. As 
regards my remarks in May issue of the Farmer 


on cholera, I stated I knew of instances where | 


the disease was caused by “feeding corn exclu- 
sively.” “A” takes exceptions, yet admits he 
feeds “corn and oats,” occasionally meal mixed 
with cold water, salt and sulphur.’ He also 
names a list of medicines he uses, which I have 
no doubt are excellent. If he had fed on corn 
exclusively, not almost exclusively, and had his 
fowls yarded up while the garden was getting a 
start, instead of having a “free run on abundant 
pasture,” and had had no case of cholera, then 
he would have had reason to take exceptions. 
As regards gapes, I should have added that 
chicks to be kept free from gapes by care and 
feeding, as I recommended, should be entirely free 
from lice. I took it for granted, however, that 
one knew the importance of that. I am 
well aware that the origin of this troublesome 
pest, the gape worm, (sclerostoma syngamus,) and 
how the disease is propagated is involved in 
somewhat of a mystery. It is a fact though, 
beyond dispute, that in dirty and damp places 
the disease more extensively prevails. It is 
admitted that propagation is effected by eggs 
about 1-250 of an inch in diameter, which are 
laid in the chick’s nostril. Mr. A. M. Halsted, 
Rye, N. Y.,—a gentleman of many years expe- 
rience in poultry breeding,—says the gape worm 
is caused by a louse that is always found on tie 
chick’s head soon after hatched. From a br .od 
that he picked these vermin, none died, and those 
he did not remove the vermin from all died with 
the gapes. He further carried his investigation 
and experiments, by compounding the following 
ointment : 
Mercurial Ointment 
Pure Lard naehe 
Flour of Sulphur 
Crude Petroleum. . 
This he applied to the head of the chicks in a 
semi-fluid state as soon as removed from the nest, 
and never has had any cases of gapes from chicks 
thus treated. Mr. J. J. Black, June, 1872, in 
Poultry Bulletin, corroborates Mr. Halsted’s views 
by writing : “I contend that the worm is caused by 
the large species of the louse, that lay their young 
in the chicken’s mouth like the maggot from the 
blow fly—that begins at once to crawl, so the 
worm finds its way into the ——— of the chick- 
en’s windpipe. One thing 1 know,if you can 
keep lice off the small chickens, you will have no 
gapes.” Lewis Wright, the best English au- 
thority we have, says: “After inquiry from expe- 
rienced breeders in England he can confirm Mr. 
Black’s last assertion.” He also adds: “Gapes 


1 ounce. 





| scarcely ever trouble a clean and dry yard,” and, 
“the free use of carbolic disinfecting powder is 
}an almost certain preventive, and on this as on 
/every other account very desirable where chick- 
ens are reared in large numbers.” The reason 
“the disease is more prevalent upon old resi- 
dences than new,” is that they are more apt to 
be foul, dirty and damp—from excessive shade 
and other causes. Give your old places plenty 
of sunshine, plow up your chicken-yards, and 
| where your young chicks most do congregate— 
|and see if gapes are not as scarce there as on new 
; places. Regarding the horse-hair manipulation— 
| unless a skillful hand, the remedy will certainly 
| prove worse than the disease. How “eight or 
more hairs” can be by “moderately twisting,” 
}inserted in the windpipe of a chicken even if 
they are the “long fine hair of the horse” (from 
the mane or tail I suppose) I cannot imagine. I 
have successfully used one hair, but it was ten 
years ago, when the place I now am on was new, 
jand a chick had never been reared upon tt. LI only 
| lost by gapes the one season, and the chicks had 
| the head louse, and were fed cold-water-mixed 
meal. Since I have fed as directed in my former 
article, and allow no lice to be on the chicks— 
and have never had a case of gapes since.— 
Whether there is any virtue in scalding the 
meal, tliat tends to lessen gapes or not, there i 
sufficient good in the saving, and extra thrift the 
stock derives from it, to make it well worth what 
extra trouble mixing with scalding water de- 
mands. G. O. Brown. 


* 
* 





Editors American Farmer : 

We have a ten-months-old white calf that has 
been wet-nursing a pair of motherless lambs the 
past six weeks. They took to her after the 
death of their mother, and tugged away until 
they brought her to milk, and seem to thrive as 
well as any of those nursed by their natural 
mothers. Geo. Y. Woarmmeyen:. 

Fauquier Co., Va. 





Vegetable Garden.—June. 


Hoe and rake must be kept going to prevent 
the weeds getting the upper hand. Asparagus 
should not be cut too late for fear of exhausting 
the roots for the next crop. Bush beans may be 
sown for a succession. Beets and carrots for 
main crop should be sown. Towards the énd of 
the month sow cucumbers for pickles. Corn 
may be sown every ten days for suceession 
crops. Cabbages for fall use may be planted 
and seed still sown for late crop. Keep them 
well hoed and draw the earth to the stems. The 
same is necessary for cauliflowers. 

Egg-plants need the richest soil and constant 
watching to keep down fhe potato bug. Give 
an occasional drenching with manure water. 
Keep onions well worked. Break off the flower 
stalks of rhubarb. Do not allow sweet-potato 
vines to root, as this lessens the size of the tubers. 
Try to give tomatoes some kind of support. 
Winter squash ought to be planted, and they, 
with melons and cucumbers, require careful 
watching to escape depredations of the bugs. 











Work for the Month—June. 


Busy a time as this always is, it seems likely | 


now that more than is usual will work accumu- 
late on the farmers’ hands from the forwardness 
of the season. Grass, corn and wheat will pro- 
bably all demand attention at once. 


The Corn Crop ought to be well worked 
from the offset. When necessary to be done, 
replanting should be effected at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, and the regular cultivation of the 
crop maintained without interruption. The 
great aim, thoreugh preparation of the ground 
having been secured, is to keep down the weeds 


and grass, and preserve the porosity of the soil | 


that it may profit by the fertilizing influences of 
the air, the dews and rains. 


Millet and Hungarian Grass.—These 
may be sown from now on, and are convenient 
forage crops, from the short period necessary for 
their growth either for cutting green or for cur- 
ing. Unless it is desired to save the seed, do not 
let it mature, as the stalks then become hard, and 
are often less nutritious. We again refer our 
readers to the apg on German Millet and its 
cultivation, by Mr. Scofield, which appeared in 
our April issue. 

Fodder Corn.—Succession crops of this may 
be put in up to the Ist of August. Sow in drills 
two feet and a half apart, as heretofore advised, 
and run the cultivator through them two or three 
times during the growth. hat is not needed 
for present use may be cured for winter. 

Potatoes,—In this latitude about the middle 
of the present month, in most cases, is the time 
of planting most likely to produce a good crop. 
Other requisites to success, besides a good sea- 
son, are a good soil (one in which well-decom- 

vegetable remains abound is best) and 
clean culture. The inorganic or mineral ferti- 
lizers are generally better adapted to this crop 
than coarse unrotted manures which are liable 
to produce rough and often diseased tubers. It 
is desirable to plant when the furrows are 
freshly opened, the seed being more likely to 
ow off vigorously than when put in heated soil 
ong exposed to the air and sun. The earlier 
the cultivation is begun the easier are the weeds 
kept down, and the better for the crop. 

Tobacco.—Early setting out of plants is 
advisable, as, taking the average, the better will 
the crop be ; no pains should be spared, therefore, 
to have the ground ready for the earliest season 
offering. The finest condition possible should 
be secured, and as soon as possible after plant- 
ing the first — should be given. The suc- 
cess of the crop will be contingent very largel 
upon the cultivation given it,—the perfect mel- 
lowing of the soil and the early destruction of 
tees and weeds contributing largely to its well- 

oing. 


Buckwheat.—For a crop of grain this may 
be sown from the latter end of this to the mid- 
dle of next month. As a green manure for 
turning under it may be sown at any time from 
now on. It will grow on poor land; but to 
yield a profitable crop of grain ought to be 
raised on good soils, or on such as have had the 
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| benefit of some manures applied to them. Two 
to three pecks of seed are enough to the acre. 
Root Crops—Ruta Bagas.—These roots are 
| easily grown, are good keepers, nutritious and 
| relished by stock. Their health-giving and 
| health-preserving qualities are such as to com- 
| mend them to every farmer. The crop is sown 
in this section from the 20th of this month to 
the middle of next, the advantage in early sow- 
ing being that if the fly attacks the crop there 
is an opportunity of reseeding. The best soil 
for these roots is one in which there is some sand, 
| but naturally of good quality or enriched artifi- 
cially. Fine ground bones, ashes, superphos- 
hates, are suitable and effective applications. 
‘he ground ought to be thoroughly harrowed, 
after deep plowing, and reduced to the finest 
tilth. 
| Of seed about four pounds is sown to the acre, 
| in drills about 30 inches apart, the plants being 
| thinned out to stand from 10 to 12 inches apart. 
The hand-drills now in common use sow the seed 
regularly, covering and rolling it and marking the 
next row at the same time. If the sowing is 
done as soon as possible after the ground is made 
ready the seed germinate more quickly and more 
certainly, from being brought into contact with 
the moist earth. If fortunate enough besides to 


sow just before a shower the plants quickly reach 

| the rough-leaf state, when they are safe from the 

That pest, if he appears, is 

_— with sifted 
Cc. 


attacks of the fly. 
circumvented by dusting the 
ashes, air-slaked lime, plaster, 

The cultivator should be run through the rows 
as soon as possible after the plants come up, and 
this should be repeated as often as convenient, 
using the hoe between the plants until the leaves 
prevent. 

Mangold Wurtzels and Carrots.-Refer- 
ence is made to the articles on the cultivation 
and value of these to be found elsewhere in this 
and in our last No. 

Cutting Clover and Orchard Grass.— 
In many places this probably is done already, for 
when cut for hay both should be mowed as soon 
as fairly in fullbloom. Orchard Grass should not 
be allowed to get woody, and Clover is black, bit- 
ter and chaffy if it stands too long. 

Meadows may be improved by a dressing of 
compost, well-rotted and evenly spread, or a mix- 
ture of ashes, bone-dust and plaster, or a hun- 
dred or two of good superphosphates, well har- 
rowed in after the crop is cut. 

Harvest will antedate its ordinary season 
this year, and precautions should be taken to 
have machines, tools, hands, stock and provi- 
sions ready. 


* 


An Enemy to the Potato Beetle. 





Mr. J. Addison Smith recently brought us 
from his place, near Elkridge Landing, Md.,a 
box of Colorado Potato Beetles, all of which 
were attacked and some nearly concealed from 
sight by a small parasite, looking like a minute 
tick, which was sucking away their life’s juices. 
Mr. Smith says they are very abundant with 
him, and we hear of their happy arrival else- 
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destroying the beetle. 
We fin 
mite (Acarus) named by Mr. Riley, Uropoda 
Americana 
; Pests,” an useful work heretofore re- 


and a cut showing the appearance of 
the beetle when attacked. 


says : 
It was first sent to me by Mr. H.C. Beardslee, | giving place to the following notice from Presi- 


of Paynesville, Ohio, in 1873, and subsequently 
found by Mr. W. R. Gerard, to very generally 


It sometimes so thickly crowds and covers its 
victim that no part of this last is exposed, and 
the beetle thus infested languishes and eventually 
perishes. This minute parasite is about the size 
of the head of a small pin, broadly oval, 
depressed. The body in one piece, somewhat 
tough above, and yellowish brown in color. It 
is not uncommon on other beetles, and is closely 
allied to a well-known European mite parasite of 
beetles and other articulates—-the Uropoda 

etans. 

This last is described by authors as possessing 
the peculiarity of attaching itself to the hard, 
shelly parts of its victims by means of a thread- 


where where farmers will find them allies in 

upon inquiry that this parasite isa | 
. We copy from Riley’s “Potato | 
ferred to by us, a description of it, | 


Prof. Riley | 








Willard C. Flagg. 


Our issue for May should have contained a 
reference to this distinguished man, with whom, 
whilst for several years we have had considerable 
correspondence, it was not our good fortune to 
be intimately acquainted. We cannot, therefore, 
mofe appropriately set forth his virtues than by 


dent Wilder : 
infest the beetles around Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Willard C. Flagg, Secretary of the American 
Pomological Society, is dead ! 

Just as the closing pages of this volume were 
going to press, the sad duty devolves on me of 
announcing the decease of the beloved and 
esteemed Secretary of our Association. Mr. 
Flagg died at his farm, near Moro, Illinois, on 
Saturday, March 30th, 1878. He was elected 
Secretary of our Society at the meeting in Bos- 


| ton, September, 1873, since which he has con- 


like filament that issues trom the posterior part of | 


the body. 


A careful study of our American species has | 
convinced me that the similar anal filament, | 
which also helps it to adhere to Doryphora, is in | 
reality excrementitious, sticking to the beetle | 


and to the mite by a flattened disc at either end, 
being quite fragile and easily broken. The true 
penetrating organs, which enable the mite to 


assist in obtaining nourishment, I have discov- 


tinued to discharge the duties of his office with 
great ability and fidelity. Few men of his age 
have held more offices of honor and trust. e 
was remarkable for his activity, enterprise and 
executive ability. 

It may be well said of Mr. Flagg that he has 
been a faithful public servant. Few have done 
more to aid in developing our national resources, 
especially in the West. Nor were his official 


| duties confined to this section; he was not only 


Secretary of the American Pomological Society, 


q y | but President of the National Agricultural Con- 
hold tenaciously to its victim, and probably | 


ered to be a pair of extensive processes, each | 
armed at the tip with a bifid claw somewhat | 


resembling that of a lobster. 
organs are retracted and .ie between the legs and 
just under the skin. 
usually brought closely together and extend the 
whole length of the animal beyond the head. 
Thus, in 
tious and adhesive filament, this Uropoda is pro- 


to penetrating the hard covering of beetles, and 
of thus securing it to its slippery support. 


When at rest these | 


When extended, they are | 


dition to the more frail excrementi- | 


gress. He was also President of the Illinois 

armers’ Association ; first United States Col- 
lector of Customs for the Alton district; a mem- 
ber of various scientific and agricultural asso- 
ciations, and one of the most lucid and facile 
writers on agricultural subjects in the country. 
He was also a trustee, at various times, of anum- 
ber of State institutions, including the [linois 
Agricultural University ; a Senator from his dis- 
trict to the State Legislature during the sessions 


, ( t q | of 1869-1871, and the special sessions of 1872. 
vided with an organ that is beautifully adapted 


| here. 


The fruit in Piedmont Va. (that is, apples, | 


peaches and cherries) were greatly injured by 
the severe freezing on the 6th, 7th and 8th of 
January. The injury to the buds was succeeded 
by injury to the blossoms, especially peaches, by 
frost on the 25th of March. Many of our peach 
trees were winter-killed and others so damaged 
as to be worthless. JAMES FITz. 

Keswick, Va. 

Pears as well as apples are falling to the 
ground from the effects of cold. I don’t think 


| complish a vast amount of work. 


there will be 50 boxes of pears in my orchard in | 


forward and 


lieu of 400. Irish potatoes are ve 
ery cold here 


will be in market by ist June. 


In fact, the sphere of his activity was so ex- 
tended we cannot make a full record of them 
But he has left us a worthy example of 
what one may do for the advancement of the 
public welfare and the interests of the associa- 
tions with which he is connected. 

At a time so many are seeking to perform 
their work, with little regard to its quality, Mr. 
Flagg’s love of thoroughness in all that he did 
was such as to impress itself upon all who 
knew him, as one of his most prominent charac- 
teristics, and his industry enabled him to. ac- 
“But,” (in 
the words of his memorial in a Western journal, 
of which he was for many years the horticultu- 
ral editor,) “‘above all he will be remembered by 
those who knew him intimately as a man of 


| strict honor and integrity, who loved justice for 


yesterday and to-day, and we fear injury to the | 


melon crop. The wheat crops, which promised 
well, are failing from rust. G. W. B. 
Suffolk, Va., May 13, 1878. 


| 


the sake of justice, and whom no one could 
swerve from what he considered the path of 
duty.” MARSHALL P. WILDER, ident. 


Boston, April 8, 1878. 














By Palliser, Palliser & Co., Architects, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


To build a convenient and substantial home at alow price is always very desirable; but to 
attain the above results in a satisfactory and attractive manner, is still more desirable. These effects 
can all be obtained without extra expense,—in fact, at a saving—by the aid of a skillful architect, to 
work up the design and prepare the specifications, to direct the builder in the manner of construc- 
tion. A multiplicity of mouldings and filigree decoration will never make a building agreeable to 
the educated taste. How many there are who believe that the more of this trashy, meaningless, 
expensive decoration they can pile on their building, the better the appearance. To design and 
erect a building satisfactorily is a work of art; and he who is his own architect, has a fool fora 
client; and, in nearly all cases, he does not fail to discover this fact before his building is completed. 


The design illustrates a gen- 
teel cottage@esidence, such as 
many of our American people 
might build, and is designed to 
eco a0m meet the requirements of a 

vee family of culture and taste, yet 
within limited means; and 
there is probably no other class 
of house that is as much in de- 
; mys I mand as this: the mechanic, 
ities nate S ceanete clerk, shopman, &c., all require 
‘ homes that can be erected or 
rented at a price that comes 
within their means, and at the 
same time be more than the 
EST mere stopping-place,—a home, 
PARLOR - where the homely virtues may 
flourish and grow strong. 


A house to live in should be 
built for comfort, convenience 
and economy, yet in a plain 
and substantial manner, and to 
harmonize with the habits of 
its inmates, and with the pre- 
sent times It is very neces- 
=|sary to use great caution in 
}selecting a plan to meet the 
requirements of even a family 
viof small means. In this age 
of progress and science, our 
moral education and social po- 
‘}sition is but the reflection of 
how and where we live; and 
in building a home, it is cer- 
tainly right that we-cater to 

Sthe ease, comfort and conve- 

%>s<|nience that model our habits 

into second nature, and spread 

) before our neighbors and friends 

the evidence of our culture. 

The accompanying —_ is 

entirely devoid of all unnecessary enrichments, | The floor in the front hall to be laid with hard 

and is intended for a very plain cottage, the first | wood, with neat border; the mantels to be of 

floor finished in hard wood; the upper portion | hard wood. 

of the window-sash to be filled in with stained Referring to the plans, the front entrance is via 

glass, the bottom sash only being accessiblefor a | the front porch, leading into the vestibule com- 

view, and glazed with ordinary ¢lass, and pro- | municating with front hall, whichis spacious, and 

tected on the inside by using blinds in two sec- | gives an air of hospitality to the house. A seat 

tions, and so arranged that they will slide down | is here built in with staircase, which adds to its 

into a box below the sill. This method is a sav- | use. This hall communicates with parlor and 

ing of room, and a very desirable one, and is very | dining-room, and with kitchen via back hall, 

common in England (though there they use shut- | from which the cellar stairs are reached and 
ters where we use blinds.) This arrangement is | placed under main staircase. 

comparatively inexpensive, and much better than | The pantry and china closet or waiter’s pantry, 

the ordinary way of hanging blinds. | are in connection with the kitchen, the latter 
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being placed between kitchen and dining-room, 
which is a very desirable feature; and all fumes 
from the kitchen are shut off from the other por- 
tion of the house. Ascending the staircase to 
second floor, we have three chambers, bath-room, 
dressing-room and numerous closets. The dress- 
ing-room can, if desired, be used as a child’s room. 

Two good rooms are finished on third floor, 
where there is also plenty of attic room for stor- 
age of trunks, &c. 

The rooms are all large, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and the design can be executed in a neat 
and substantial manner for about $2,000, accord- 
ing to locality; and any ordinary mechanic can 
carry it out in a satisfactory and proper manner 
from the drawings and full-size working details, 
&c., made by the architects. 

A lot with a large frontage is not necessary on 
which to place this house, though it is best to 
have plenty of room for lawn and walks. 


Horticulture. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The May exhibition was held on the 16th, in 


the spacious concert hall of the Academy of | gigi F 
cultivation of flowers, and the meeting was 


Music, and was a very beautiful and effective 
display. In the character of the plants shown, 
their fine culture and handsome arrangement, 
few shows of the society have ever equalled it. 

The following awards were made: Best 6 
Fuchsias, distinct varieties, $3, Ernest Hoen ; 
second best do., $2, Cromwell & Congdon; for 
24 cut blooms Pansies, $1 each, to S. Feast & 
Sons and Ernest Hoen; best 12 Verbenas,-in 

ts, $2, James Pentland; second best do. $1, 
‘romwell & Congdon; best 12 Zonal Geraniums, 
in pots, $4, James Pentland; second best do., 

2, Cromwell & Congdon ; best 6 double flower- 
ing Geraniums, $3, and best 6 variegated foliage 
Geranium, $3, James Pentland; best 12 green- 
house and stove plants, in bloom, $5, R. W. L. 
Rasin; second best do., $3, Ernest Hoen; best 
6 ornamental foliage plants, $3, Wm. H. Perot; 
second best ‘do., $2, R. W. L. Rasin; best 6 
Rhododendrons, in bloom, $5, Wm. H. Perot; 
best 6 Orchids, in bloom, $5, Capt. Chas. H. 
Snow ; second best do., $3, Wm. H. Perot; best 
12 Calceolarias, $5, Ernest Hoen ; best 12 hardy 
flowering shrubs, cut blooms, 1st prize, $3 each 
to Wm. D. Brackenridge and August Hoen; 
best pair hanging baskets, $2, A. L. Black ; best 
basket of cut flowers, arranged by a lady ama- 
teur, $3, Miss L. Martin, Ellicott City; best 
table design, $4, A. L. Black; second best do., 
$2, R. W. L. Rasin; best collection vegetables, 
$5, R. W. L. Rasin. 

Amateur.—Best collection Pansies, $2, Chas. 
L. Kemp, Jr.; best 6 kinds flowering shrubs, $2, 
Wm. B. Sands, Jr.; best hanging basket, $2, 
Willie Feast; Zonal Geraniums, $1, Edward 
Kurtz. 

Special—To Wm. H. Perot, for display of 
Gloxinias, the society’s certificate of merit; to 
August Hoen, for exhibit of cut blooms of 40 
varieties herbaceous plants, and 30 varieties Iris 
Japonica, $2; to Robt. J. Halliday, for collection 
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of Ferns of great beauty, $3; to Miss Montague, 
for stand of Wild Flowers, very aye 
arranged, $5; to Wm. D. Brackenridge, for col- 
lection of cut flowers of trees, shrubs and herba- 
ceons plants, $2; Edward Kurtz, for superbly 
bloomed seedling Azaleas, certificate of merit. 

Honorable Mention —Cromwell & Congdon, 
tray of cut Roses; Wm. Fraser, supt. Patterson 
Park, general collection of plants; 8. Feast & 
Sons, fine specimen of Strelitzia Nicolai, in 
bloom, and table ornament of cut flowers, 
received too late for competition; Mrs. Hy. 
Stockbridge, table ornament of cut flowers; 
Robt. J. Halliday, for handsome general cellec- 
tion greenhouse plants. 

The regular meeting of the society was held 
in the evening in one of the Academy cafés, and 
was well attended. Capt. Chas. H. Snow read 
& paper on the construction and management of 


;small greenhouses and the plants suited for 


them, which was received with marks of appre- 
ciation. Numerous questions were asked by 
persons in the audience on the treatment of 
plants, &c. President Perot closed with a few 
remarks on the pleasures fo be gained from the 


adjourned. A portion of Captain Snow’s inter- 
esting paper is given on another page. 
ene MTS AS. 


Potomac Fruit-Growers. 
MAY MEETING. 


On the tables were two varieties of straw- 
berries—the Baltimore Scarlet, and the Highland 
Beauty, a local berry of good promise, grown 
by J. H. Smith. Mr. Bingham read a paper on 

Currants. 

The currant is a native of the more Northern 
latitudes, and consequently flourishes best in 
the Northern States. Will grow in any ordinary 
soil, but does best in soils rich in silica, alumina 
and calcium. 

The value of the fruit depends upon its 
chemical constituents, and in this respect it 
stands high on the list of fruits. Sugar pre- 
dominates in the white variety; in the red the 
acid is the must abundant. The albumoids, 
which are very valuable constituents, predomi- 
nate remarkably in the white. 

From this analysis we would conclude that 
the currant is a valuable fruit ; for the citric, tar- 
taric and malic acids, which are abundant, are 
well-known healthful constituents and very 
beneficial to the physical economy; while the 
sugar prodominates over all the other constitu- 
ents. The white currant is the most desirable. 

A variety known as the Attractor has a large 
white fruit; the Champaign has a berry of flesh 
color, which is of a rich, fine flavor; Victoria, 
Clinton, Antwerp, white and red Dutch, are all 
desirable varieties. Of the black the Naples is 
a large beautiful fruit. 

Currant jelly seems to be the most desirable 
result of the manufacture of this fruit,—easily 
and cheaply made, and a most palatable article 
for table use. 
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The secretary also read a paper speaking of 
the currant worm. The parent moth deposits 
her eggs in May and June, singly, near a bud, 
which as soon as hatched penetrate the cur- 
rant stem. 

Notwithstanding the worm drawback, it will 
pay to raise currants more largely than is cus- 
tomary if poultry be allowed to run and scratch 
among the bushes, being invited by a bunch of 
corn thrown among the mulch. 

Currants command a remunerative price in 
market, and being good keepers would bear 
transportation well to distant markets. 

Currants picked just before being ripe make 
most delicious pies; mixed with two-thirds 
raspberries they make a most palatable preserve. 

r. Gross spoke of his method of raising 
currants in Michigan. They. were planted where 
they were partially shaded; mulched with ma- 
nure and the poultry invited to scratch, with 
corn thrown into the mulch. The fruit was 
large, abundant, and the bushes were free from 
wornis. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


Washington, D. C., May, 1878. 
> 





Gardens for Farmers, 


Editors American Farmer : 

I herewith inclese a copy of a paper read 
before the New York Farmers’ Club, at their 
rooms in the Cooper Institute, on the 23d inst. 

If you think the whole or any portion of it 
would be interesting to your readers, I would be 
pleased to have you publish it. 

Respectfully yours, 
PETER HENDERSON. 


Next to the gardener proper, no class of men 
can more easily supply themselves with fruit and 
vegetables than the farmer; he has the land, 
horses, and usually all the implements needed in 
the cultivation of the soil, and his knowledge of 
farm crops makes it easy to acquire the different 
details needed for the culture of the garden. 

This fact is broadly apparent, when we know 
that a majority of the market gardeners of New 
Jersey and Long Island were originally farmers, 
and that comparatively few of them were regu- 
larly trained to the business of gardening in 
their youth. Yet in view of all this, we find 
that very few farmers living away from our large 
cities cultivate either fruits or vegetables, and 
their tables are far less bountifully supplied with 
these than the day-laborer of the city, who sup- 
plies himself from the abundance of our markets 
from his dollar a day. 

There is yet somewhat of an idea prevalent 
even among farmers that the products of ‘the 

rden require a soil different from that of the 

arm. Thisisadelusion. Any soil that will grow 
good crops of corn, hay, wheat or potatoes, will 
grow good crops of almost any variety of fruit 
or vegetables,—only, of course, the higher the cul- 
tivation in either case, the more satisfactory will 
be the crop. What the extent of a farmer’s 
garden should be must be decided by his wants 
or means of culture, though it may be laid down 
as a general rule that one-fourth of an acre, or a 


space 100 feet by 100, would be ample for the 
requirements of an ordinary-sized family. For 
convenience, the 
Kitchen Garden 
should be near the dwelling ; and if appearances 
enter anything into consideration, it would be 
better placed at the rear than the front of the 
house. When there is room to use the plow and 
harrow in preparing the ground for the garden 
crop, these will always do the work more 
thoroughly than the spade. Even in preparing 
the ground for our most delicate flowering plants, 
we always use the plow in preference to the 
spade when it is practicable to do so. What 
kinds of vegetables and fruits to plant, and the 
space to be allowed to each, will come next in 
order. In vegetables, asparagus is a very im- 
portant crop, and when once properly planted 
will take care of itself for 20 years, if the weeds 
are kept off. This proper planting consists, first, 
in having the soil deeply ploughed and subsoiled 
to a depth of at least 8 inches, thoroughly 
enriched with manure, and in having good 
healthy plants set out at ubout 12 inches each 
way,—a space of 6 feet by 50 requiring 300 
plants. It takes two years usually from the 
time of planting for asparagus to yield a full 
crop, but when once in full bearing a bed of the 
size named will give an unfailing supply. Rhu- 
barb, like asparagus, gives a crop many years 
without renewal; a dozen plants set 2 feet apart 
wiil suffice. The general crop of vegetables is 
mostly grown from seeds; the detail of the 
quantities of these is so much « matter of taste, 
that it need not be entered into. I will briefly 
say that an assortment of seeds embracing peas, 
beans, beets, onions, radishes, &c., costing from 
$3 to $4, duly apportioned will be sufficient. Such 
vegetables as cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce, 
tomato or egg plants, had better be set out in 
plants, and if they can be purchased in the 
vicinity where wanted, all the better, as they are 
too tender to transport far; 100 each of cauli- 
flower, cabbage and lettuce would be enough, 
while 2 dozen tomato plants and a dozen egg 
plants would produce all that is likely to be 
needed. Any special details for culture would 
be unnecessary when the books on the subject 
are now everywhere so easily procurable. In 
Small Fruits 

perhaps the most generally appreciated are 
grapes. Ifthe ground allotted to the garden is 
fenced, (which it should be,) the fences can be 
used to great advantage in training the grape 
vines. Wire or wooden slats should be placed 
6 or 8 inches from the fence, so as to admit air. 
Grape vines so trained, having a south or south- 
east aspect, will mature crops earlier, and will 
generally be more certain to bear, than if not so 
sheltered,—besides, when trained against the 
fences, but little ground space is taken up. 12 
or 15 grape vines, comprising say 6 or 8 sorts, 
when in full bearing, will give a large supply. 
The varieties are now so numerous, and are yet 





yearly improving, that it is hazardous !o recom- 
mend what are the best; besides, it is so much a 
| matter of individual opinion, that it is rare that 
| any two cultivators agree on what could be 
| recommended as the best half-dozen sorts. I 
| fruit some 20 sorts, and from these would name 








as the best for general cultivation, Concord, 
Delaware, Iowa and the Rogers hybrids, Nos. 15, 
22,41 and 44; these comprise nearly all shades of 
color, extending in their period of ripening (in 
the latitude of New York) from Ist September 
through October. Strawberries come next in im- 
portance among the small fruits. A bed of the 
size recommended for asparsrgus, and requiring 
nearly the same number of plants, would be 
ample for ali the requirements of an ordinary 
family; the product from such a bed under fair 
cultivation would be, at a low estimate, 100 
quarts, which would be from 4 to 6 quarts a day 
during the season ; though strawberries will be 
fair crops for two or three yeas if properly trim- 
med and top-dresed with manure, I am one of 
those who believe that the finest fruit, if not the 
heaviest crops, can be best got by p'anting each 
year; by what is termed the layering method a 
full crop can be obtained in nearly 10 months,— 
that is, plants set out in August will, if properly 
handled, give a full crop in June. As this 
method has recently been extensively published 
in the leading agricultural journals, as also in 
books specially devoted to gardening, there is no 
need to detail the plan here. 

The varieties of strawberries, like grapes, are 
now very numerous, but for general cultivation 
no one would go far astray in planting either 
“Monarch of the West,” “Chas. Downing,” “Seth 
Boyden,” “Beauty,” “Triumphe de Gand” or 
“Great American,’ or the wholeof them. Rasp- 
berries and Blackberries follow Strawberries,— 
about the same area, 50 feet by 6, may be 
allotted to each, though the distance apart at 
which they should be planted of course is wider, 
namely 2 feet by 3. The new Raspberries, “Pride 
of the Hudson” (red,) “Carolina” (yellow,) and 
“New Rocheile” (purple,) bid fair to supersede 
the older varieties of the same colors. In Black- 
berries, “Wilson’s,” “Kittittanny” and “Cut- 
leaved” ought all to be grown if the full season 
of fruiting is desired, as they comprise the earliest 
and latest sorts, in the order named. In Cur- 
rants, 25 red, 12 white and 12 black would be 
about the proper number—planted 2 feet by 3. 
In Gooseberries the only kinds that do well here 
are our American varieties, known as “Down- 
ing” (a zreenish white,) and “Houghton’s Seed- 
ling” (red ;) they are of medium size and fair 
flavor. A few of these may be grown, but they 
are not generally very satisfactory. 

Americans visiting Europe are astonished 
when they see the great variety and immense 
size of the Gooseberries grown there ; for in Eng- 
land it is one of the finest of all the small fruits, 
and our travellers buy thousands of the bushes 
from the English nurserymen and send them here 
every season, which rarely fails but to result in 
disappointment; for these English varieties are 
all but worthless when grown in our hot and arid 
stimmers. 

No more profitable study can be engaged in 
by agriculturists than that of the influence of 
climate on vegetation, a more thorough know- 
ledge of which would prevent many such biun- 
ders. 

I once heard of an Englishman who, on return- 
ing from a summer trip to the United States, 
where he had been delighted with what he had 
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seen of the products of our tropical summers, 
concluded he would astonish his neighbors 
by the crops of maize, melons, &c., that he would 
produce on his return to his Yorkshire farm. But 
he was doomed to disappointment; his melon 
seed rotted in the ground, and there was not 
sufficient warmth in his Yorkshire climate to 
grow his corn crop a foot high. On the other 
|hand, we have Scotch and English farmers 
|coming here every year by the score, who are 
| forced to learn that no matter how they cultivate, 
their oats, turnips and many other crops will not 
‘respond as they did in the lower temperature and 
|moister atmosphere of their native country. 
| But this is a digression. 
Orchards. 
| Many farms have their apple orchards; but 
| pears, cherries, peaches and plums are not so 
common. All these, however, are now so easily 
procurable and cheap, that though they may not 
always do well, a dozen or soof each class would 
be well worth planting. In nearly all cases where 
fruit trees are to be purchased the farmer should 
buy from the nurseryman nearest to him, in pre- 
ference to buying from agents, and if he is such 
on whom he can rely it is much better to allow 
the nurseryman to make the selection of kinds 
than to make it himself. Most nurserymen grow 
the greater part of their stocks of the leading 
kinds, and their selection is almost certain to be 
better than that of the buyer, which in most 
cases is made only from descriptions given in 
catalogues. As it takes years before most fruit 
trees come into bearing, it is all-important that 
the best kinds only are planted, and the greatest 
caution should be exercised in making such pur- 
chases. Most of those interested in grapes will 
remember that when the Delaware was intro- 
duced, that plants no longer than knitting-needles 
were sold at $5 a piece by Dr. Grant and others. 
About that time a tree agent came along one day 
and sold one of my neighbors 5 vines, each 20 
times the size of Dr. Grant’s, for $3 a piece— 
warranted Delaware; these vines have borne 
fruit now for a dozen years, but so far not a bunch 
of Delaware—they were all Concords. My 
neighbor is rather an irascible gentleman, and 
ever since it has been most unfortunate for any 
tree-peddler who stumbles into his domain. 
Does the Farmer’s Garden need Flowers? 


I know that his wife and daughters will say so. 
What the flowers should be I will not venture to 
name, fur the variety now is legion; and as de- 
scriptive and illustrated catalogues both of seeds 
and plants are now sent everywhere, selections 
can be made to suit the circumstances or taste of 
all. In the matter of seeds and plants the mail 
affords great facilities, so that the resident of our 
Western frontier a thousand miles away can get 
his supply of seeds or plants just as cheaply and 
as safely as if there was a greenhouse or a seed 
store next door. 

Independent of the pleasure that the farmer 
may derive from his garden of fruits, vegetables, 
or flowers, there is no doubt that in many cases 
it leads to a business far more profitable than his 
crops of the farm. In our growing country, 
towns and villages spring into existence where a 
decade before was only an unpeopled waste, and 
the shopkeeper, mechanic or artisan is glad to 
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buy the surplus tic farmer may have from his 
overflowing garden. This I know to be the fact 
in scores of instances where the business of 
nurseryman, market-gardener or florist, was, as 
it were, first forced upon the farmer by his village 
neighbors desiring to buy the products of his 
garden. Here is a case somewhat in point: the 
original proprietor of one of the largest seed 
houses in the city of New York emigrated from 
Scotland sometime about the beginning of the 
present century; he was a nailer by trade, and 
was entirely ignorant of anything pertaining to 
seeds or gardening ; but one day coming through 
the Bowery, then half farm, half city, he saw a 
rose-bush in a cottage window. It was a rose in 
the wilderness, for probably there were not a 
score more in the then city of New York; he 
went in and bought it for 50 cents, took it home, 
painted the pot green, and placing it in the win- 
dow of his nail shop, quickly sold it for a dollar. 
This was easier work and better pay than nail- 
making,—so he started out daily, buying plants of 
all kinds, always painting the pots green, (a 
a by the way that modern science would 

wn at) and doubling his money rapidly. From 
plants the transition to dealing in seeds was 
natural and easy,—so that in less than 20 years 
from the time this humble Scotch nail-maker 
had purchased his first rose-bush in the Bowery, 
his seed-house had become the largest on this 
continent. 

Similar experience has no doubt occurred in 
many Other cases. We, here in the cities where 
our markets are always overflowing with fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, can hardly understand 
the value that is set upon them when first intro- 
duced into our far-off Western towns. Last 

ear an enterprising gentleman had got up what 
is called a “Club Order” for plants, and sent it to 
me from Iowa. He wrote after the receipt of 
the goods, that “Beecher had once lectured in that 
town, Barnum’s circus had been there, and that 
a fashionable Chicago milliner had once pitched 
her tent in the main street, but all these events 
were mere bagatelles to the advent of the open- 
ing of that mammoth box of plants,” that 
luckily had arrived in grand order, and had, he 
says, set half the women of the town wildewith 
excitement. I have before said that many of our 
Long Island and Jersey market-gardeners were 
originally farmers and not a few of them have 
ever advanced farther in what may be termed 
the social scale of gardening, and now combine 
floriculture also. If any suggestions I have just 
—_ will help others to that end, I will be grati- 


Stocking a Greenhouse. 
From the recent excellent address of Captain 
Snow, before the Horticultural Society, we make 
the following extract: 


It is difficult to give instructions about keep- | 


ing a greenhouse, as the different kinds of plants 
require different heat and treatment. ut a 
cheap house can be built and filled with showy 
and still not costly plants, that cannot fail to give 
satisfaction if properly cared for. Beginners 
should never try to grow too many varieties of 
a in the same house. Begin with those 
ds that are easily grown and cheap. 


--y 


If it was my intention to start a small green- 
house the coming fall, I would begin to prepare 
my plants in the summer. Buy from any relia- 
ble florist, say 200 small plants, and as soon as it 
is time to set them out inthe open ground. They 
will probably cost you $25 to $380 for the 200 
small plants, as follows: Bouvardias, Geraniums, 
Cupheas, Heliotropes, Carnations, a few winter- 
blooming Salvias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Ageratums; you might get a few of the new 
dwarf Abutilons, also a few Azaleas. Prepare 
| bed and plant these out in the full sun, and keep 
| them growing through June, July and August. 
| About the 1st Sept. those little plants that were 
| bought in four-inch pots should be large enough 
| for six-inch pots. You should now cut them all 
| back, and not give much water for some days. 
| As soon as they begin to make new growth they 
| should be carefully taken up and potted, placing 
the Geraniums and Pelargoniums in the sun, 
which will harden the wood and make them 
break into growth better. The other plants 
should be in partial shade until they recover the 
shock that they have received in digging them 
up. All this should bring you ‘te the 10th or 
15th Oct., by which time the plants ought all to be 
under glass. Much heat should not be given at 
first. It is a great error into which most ama- 
teurs fall, keeping too much heat in the months 
of Nov. and Dec. A house fer such plants as I 
have mentioned, will do best at a night tempera- 
ture of from 40° to 50°, and day 50° to 60°, and 
just water enough to keep the plants growing a 
little. Excessive heat and water in the dull and 
cloudy months of Nov. and Dec. induces a watery 
growth. Our florists, who have to meet the 
| demand for cut flowers at all seasons, mostly have 
one or more houses set aside for forcing flowers, 
and when one has done blooming it is replaced 
by others. 

Togo back: Late in August seed pans should 
be sown with Chinese Primrose, Mignionette, 
Sweet Alyssum, Vinerarias and Pansies ; you will 
have to put your pans in the coolest place you 
can find, out of the sun but stili with plenty of 
light. Asso nas your plants have two or three 
| leaves, they siould be set out in shallow boxes 
until they get large enough to be potted into four- 
inch pots; and as soon as these get full of 
roots, they should be put into larger pots. In 
potting, most beginners fill the pots too full of 
‘soil. A six-inch pot should be filled to within 
| about three-quarters of an inch of the top. By 
this means enough water can be put on to moisten 
the whole mass of soil and roots. When too 
little room is left, the plants never get thoroughly 
| watered. By careful attention you will soon be 
‘able to tell which plants need water. Whena 
| plant wants water give it enough to wet all the 
| soil. Some plants absorb moisture much faster 
| than others, and growing plants far more than 
| those not growing fast, or dormant. 

All plants must have at certain seasons rest, and 
as they come from different countries the resting 
| season is not always the same. With us plants 
| rest in winter, but in tropical and semi-tropical 

countries this rest is brought about by drought; 
/and when we speak of cold and warm, the peo- 
| ple of the tropics say wet and dry. It is no un- 
‘common thing to have a drought of 40 or 50 
i days, with the thermometer at 80° to 100°. Vege- 
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tation is arrested, and the sap in the trees becomes 
concentrated, and when the rains come every 
bud is in a state to burst into growth. 


There is 
no subject that gives beginners more trouble than 
that of soil. When I began to cultivate plants, 
I had a work on plants that described about 20 
different soils for different kindsof plants. Now 
I use only rotten sods, a little sand and leaf 
mould; if my plants don’t grow fast enough, I 
give them a little weak meanure-water, once or 
twice a week, and that always starts them. [ 
care more about the texture of the soil than its 
richness. 

To the plants named a few cheap climbers such 
as Trepeolum Lobbianum, Cobee scandens 
could be added, and a few of the hard-leaved 
ferns would do well. The plants that have been 
prepared for the greenhouse by cutting -back, 
will begin to bloom in January, when more heat 
and water should be given. 


The Gladiolus. 


The Gladiolus, says Vick in his Monthly Maga- 
zine, is one of the most beautiful, most easily 
cultivated, and altogether the most satisfactory 
of our summer-flowering bulbs, and the popular 
opinion will concur. 


The flowers are 
borne on spikes 
two feet or more 
high. Often sev- 
eral spikes from 
the same bulb, or, 
rather, after the 
leading spike of 
flowers begins to 
fade, several side- 
shoots are pro- 
duced from the 
original stem, as 
shown in one of 
the engravings. 
These spikes, in 
all good varieties, 
are well furnished 
with flowers, for 
eighteen inches or 
more in length, of 
almost every de- 
sirable color: bril- 
liant scarlet, crim- 
=son, creamy white, : 
striped, and blotched and striped in the most 
curious and interesting manner. Perhaps no 
other flower presents so gorgeous a display of 
brilliant colors in the garden and on the exhibi- 
tion tables, or in extensive floral decerations, as 
the Gladiolus. It is also the most enduring 
flower we have. A spike, cut when a few of 
the lower flowers have opened, and placed in 
water in the house, will keep in fine condition 
for at least two weeks, improving every day. 
After a few days, when the lower flowers begin 
to fade, they should be removed and the stem 
shortened. 
The Gladiolus will flourish in any good, rich 
garden soil. The culture is very simple. Set 


. 


|one foot apart. 


the bulbs from six to nine inches apart, and 
cover about four inches. If set in rows, they 
may be six inches apart in the rows and the rows 
The planting may be done at 
different times from the middle of April to the 
first of June, to secure a long succession of 
bloom. Keep the earth mellow, and place a 
neat stake to support the spikes in storms. 


-e- = 


Carnations. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


We have frequently heard this or that Carna- 
tion spoken of as being superior to Degraw. 
Perhapssome of your correspondents willinform 

| vour readers, if any white variety is superior to 
the one named, wherein the excellence consists. 

We are satisfied with Degraw at present, and 
will be until we find a variety equally good in all 
other respects, and without its drawback, burst- 
ing the calyx. We have been cutting from a 
small bed of Degraw since December, and are 
still cutting all we need from the same bed, and 
shall continue to do so until we have abundance 
outside. Will any other variety do better? 

| Since the commencement of April we have of 
| necessity kept a pretty high temperature, fre- 
| quently ranging over 80° by sun heat, and since 
|the temperature has ranged so high we have 
never had a burst calyx. Are we in the habit of 
keeping too low a temperature for the best re- 
sults in forcing Carnations? N. F. F. 
* 


Home Pepartment. 





Modernized House-Cleaning. 


These are freely admitted to be “times which 
try men’s souls” and “women’s tempers.” I have 
even heard it mildly suggested by one of the 
oppressed, that this annual affliction be designated 
the “spring-mare,” to distinguish it from “night- 
mare;” but this bears marks of malice and should 
not be repeated. Some one has said that 

For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy or there is none. 
8 If there be one, try to find it ; 

If there be none, never mind it. 

Being well satisfied that for this crying evil 
|there is a remedy to be found, I will endeavor 
with the aid of others of the “Home Improve- 
ment Club” tu discover what it is, and how it 
may be made available. 

With due deference to the “model grand- 
mother,” there is in this our day a development 
of good practical common sense, of which they 
were seemingly ignorant. Among other indica- 
tions of this is the fact that the old-established 
custom of rendering home totally unhome-like 
during the process of “house-cleaning,” leaving 
no room for the sweet influences of this most 
charming of nature’s seasons, is gradually yield- 
ing to the far more comfortable and quite as 
effective process of cleaning the house by 
degrees. It rests with us to ascertain how this 
is best accomplished ; and our eminently practi- 
cal member “T” has given us the key-note in 
her suggestions on “management.” The per- 
fection of housekeeping to my mind is where only 
those necessarily concerned know how or when 
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the work is done,—when each performs his or 
her part systematically, quietly and unob- 
trusively, leaving results to proclaim what has 
been done. This can only be accomplished under 
the most favorable circumstances by the best of 
“management ;” yet that need not discourage 
any from trying to bring the principle to bear 
upon their own operations: every step taken in 
that direction and maintained wil! make a telling 
mark in the end. 

A house well kept need never be subject to 
those distressing, all-pervading spells held in 
such universal horror; and yet the very best of 
housekeepers will too often, from force of habit 
due to early training, or a foolish concession to 
what they consider the demands of public senti- 
ment, go through the old routine whether there 
is any reason for so deing or not. 


There are housekeepers, too, whose sole object 
in living appears to be cleaning and scouring, 
and these would look upon any modification of 
their labors as an abridgment of their privileges, 
and would likewise resent any interference with 
their yearly “jubilee.” Evidently such people 
derive as much satisfaction from the parade of 
work as from the results of it. If other people 
were not of necessity martyrs to their predilec- 
tions, I would simply leave them to their own 
devices ; but it is in behalf of the innocent sufferer 
that I wish to make an impression upon just 
this class of housekeepers. 

The elder “sisters” of this class will no doubt 
consider me degenerate and turn me a deaf 
ear; moreover they do so pride themselves 
upon their “fixed principles.” But younger ones 
disposed to follow in their footsteps may take 
heed ; and with this hope I will venture a few 
modest suggestions, leaving it to circumstances 
and individual discretion to determine their 
—_— to special cases. 

hen sure indications of coming spring are 
to be found in the efforts of vegetation to 
awaken from the long sleep of winter, it is time 
for the careful housewife to be mindful of the 
suggestion in a recent number of the “Farmer” 
as to the washing of her bedsteads. This, 
of course, has to be repeated; in our climate it 
seems to be required about every two weeks, 
and more or less frequently according to lati- 
tude,—the necessity increasing in the warmer 
climate. This branch of housekeeping soon 
falls into the regular routine on cleaning days. 
Said cleaning days I trust are in vogue in every 
house where the chapter on “management” has 
found its echo or its disciple; for there is no 
fixed rule that will help so much toward system- 
atizing the work of a house as that of having 
one or two days—after the washing and ironin 
are disposed of—appropriated to sweeping anc 
general house-cleaning. If this is the habit of 
the house, neither the ladies of the house or 
their helpers find it a hardship; and the servant 
who would feel greatly injured to be called 
occasionally from the kitchen for such purposes, 
will take it as a matter of course if required to 
do it every week. The same is more or less 
true of any one upon whom such duties may 
devolve. 

The beds having been thoroughly dealt with, 
there remain the “whitewashing,” “stoves” and 





“carpets” as prominent features upon the face of 
the great bug-bear. Most neighborhoods can in 
these days boast of a whitewasher who will 
come in the house and do all you wish done in 
his line, leaving his mark only npon the walls 
where you want it. If your neighborhood is 
not so favored, club together and import one 
temporarily ; for I do assure you they are to be 
had. This being done, or in prospect, it renders 
one quite independent of its bearing on the 
other parts of the work ; nor need it interfere in 
any way with the harmony of the household, in 
behalf of which I am pleading. The stoves 
claim our attention next in order. Do not allow 
yourself to be beguiled into removing them, 
through the deceitfulness of a few spring days, 
unless you are so highly favored as to have a 
good .fireplace. In such a case the sooner the 
stoves are out the better. Having decided upon 
their removal, watch your opportunity to secure 
the requisite force for the purpose, and then have 
them in, and, if possible, the stoves placed in 
their summer quarters at once, which is a sav- 
ing of time for the men and of trouble and 
thought for yourself. A brush and dust-pan 
will easily remove every trace of where the 
stove has been; and, so you see, another item 
can be erased from your list, and that too without 
any one having been greatly disturbed. In all 
probability when these things are accomplished 
the comfort of the house will require that the 
carpets and curtains be left in place a little 
longer; and this enables you to do the rest of 
the house-cleaning in a manner “between 
times,” taking one or two rooms ata time on the 
regular cleaning days. Thus the early summer 
will find your house sweet and clean without 
any one having been seriously inconvenienced. 
Moreover, it need not have interfered with gar- 
dening or spring sowing, and doubtless would 
have left to the entire family the enjoyment of 
all the sweet spring time, with “souls” and 
tempers intact. CERES. 


The Tobacco Question. 





Messrs. Editors : 


It would be abusing a privilege to make the 
space you have generously allowed the “home 
department” a channel of personalities, and there- 
fore I hesitate to allude to the tobacco question 
again, lest by the constant stirring of the same 
it may assume that aspect. And “Ceres” has so 
obviously defended “the man and not the meas- 
ure,” making it so clear that our best thoughts 
agree—that it would seem unpardonable in me 
to continue the subject, except to make one 
point clearer, lest others should beguile them- 
selves into confounding principle with “preju- 
dice ;” for prejudice, we all know, does “warp and 
contract,” but principle never. It was principle, 
not “prejudice,” which first induced me “to place 
the standard of human excellence upon a higher 
level,” and declare my resolution to aid in reach- 
ing it; and it is that which now impels me to 
give expression to my views. I am conscious I 
take bold ground in thus openly acknowledging 
my antagonism—which, however positive, is not 
aggressive—to the practice of using tobacco, 

usé 80 many “great and noble” men are bound 
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by it; and decause these same great and noble 
men are gentlemen and worthy the devotion of 
ood women in spite of this weakness, not 

cause of it. And because those who have ac- 
quired and indulged the habit for years can 
converse better, and are more alive generally 
when under the influence of this stimulant, it 
does not follow that they would not have been 
more inspired, and in every way more worthy of 
love and esteem, if they had never acquired a 
taste for it. 

However, if a husband uses tobacco, and the 
wife objects, then, having used all reasonable 
efforts to bring about a reform, and finding the 
required strength lacking, it is her duty and the 


wisest course to make the best of “‘a bad bargain,” | 


(shall I say?) just as “Ceres” and many _ other 
noble women are doing daily. My feeling has 
not been “to. take the bull by the horns” and 
attempt to correct habits which have become 
second nature. These will have to be left to 
individuals to control. My hopes are for the 
young,—for the rising generation,—and that 
every mother and sister has her influence with 
these, no one will doubt. Therefore, beware, ye 
mothers, in your generous zeal to make home 
attractive, lest you tread upon dangerous 
ground ! 

Remember that from your hearth-stones will 
spring up other families, and from your fire- 
sides will go forth the men and women who are 
to make or mar the happiness of future genera- 
tions; and if you would imbue them 
strength to endure and courage to overcome, 
throw not the weight of your influence in favor 
of any corrupt thing. 

Our sons and our brothers should be encour- 
aged to shun a taste as extravagant and useless 
as it is hurtful and inelegant. And mothers and 
sisters “cannot well commit themselves too 
strongly antagonistic” to a thing that “really 
worthy people” deprecate—even though them- 
selves are slaves to its use. T. 


= 


Domestic Recipes. 





To Wash Parnt.—-Use warm suds made 
from a pure soap, (Oleine is best,) and not 


strong ; wet the surface a few minutes in advance | 


of the washing. This will renew everything 
that has not Teen rubbed or worn into the 
paint. When it fails, rub a little whiting on 
your cloth, but never apply the soap in that way. 
Old flannel is best to use in washing, and linen 
for wiping. A stick sharpened: is necessary in 
order to get the corners clean, especially in 
mouldings and about the window sash. 
SturGEeoN StTEw.—Parboil the sturgeon in a 
liberal supply of water—for a half an hour or 
more—then set aside until next day. When 
having boiled some slices of pork or bacon until 
nearly done, add to your sturgeon sliced, &c., a 
small quantity of onion or parsley as preferred, 
et use both,) season highly. Stew these until 
one, when adda little milk or cream and thicken 
with butter and flour combined together. In 
stewing, only use water enough to make the 
vy. Worcestershire sauce, or a similar one, 
mproves any stew. CERES. 


with | 





ParRKER-HovusE Rouis.—Two quarts flour, 
one tablespoon lard rubbed into the flour, one 
pint boiled milk cooled before mixing, half cup 
sugar, half-cup yeast, mix and rise over night. 
In the morning knead and rise tili light, roll 
and spread with butter, and cut. 

Rippon Cake.—Three eggs, one and a quarter 
cups sugar, half cup butter, half cup milk, two 
cups flour, two spoonsful baking powder. To 
one cup of the above mixture add one teaspoon- 
ful each of cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg, two 
tablespoonsful molasses, fruit if liked. Bake in 
three layers, put together with jelly.—Fairlee 
Garner. 





Maryland Granges. 


BALTIMORE County GRANGE, No. 13, will 


| hold its regular quarterly meeting on Tuesday, 
June 4th, in the hall ef Garrison 


orest Grange, 
at Pikesville. A large attendance of delegates 
and of visitors is expected. 

MANTUA GRANGE, No. 169, Baltimore Co., 
held a public meeting on the 16th ultimo, which 
was well attended. W. State agent Devries was 
present and made an address, showing the ad- 
vantages of coOperation among farmers. 

InDIAN Sprine, No. 168, and Broad Creek, 
No. 162, Harford Co., Md., held joint meetings the 
afternoon and evening of Tuesday, 14th ultimo, 
at their respective halls. H. O. Devries, State 


Agent, attended and made addresses; but W. 
State Lecturer Robinson, who was expected, was 
prevented from being present. 


Fairlee Grange, No. 8. 


If any one has doubts as to the practicability 
of making a subordinate grange a popular, use- 
ful and instructive institution, he or she ought 
to make a pilgrimage to Fairlee. It would be 
difficult to find a more promising assemblage of 
intelligent and progressive farmers and educated 
and cultivated women. These have brought 
into the grange a hearty disposition to make it 
return them a full equivalent with interest for 
all their endeavors te make it interesting and 
profitable. At the weekly meetings, besides the 
usual business of the grange, there are discussions 
of questions connected with farm management, 
papers are read, &c. The subjects are announced 
in advance, members are designated to take 
part, and animated discussions generally ensue. 
Besides these meetings there are, during that 
part of the year when the demands are less 
pressing from the work of the farm, special 
monthly meetings, which are occasions of great 
social enjoyment. As heretofore noticed, there 
is a manuscript journal published called The 
Grange Garner, contributions to which are 
invited from all the members, and the editing of 
which is assigned to a committee of three, one 
of whom, the editor in turn, reads an entire 
number during the session of the grange. Wocal 








and instrumental music, selected readings, &c., 


make up part of the proceedings, with an address. 


from some visiting member if one happens to be 
present. . 

At the special meeting on May 18th, Mrs. A. 
L. Corey, who was the editor for the occasion, 
read with effect the Garner for the month. 
There were, besides, a selected reading and 
music, and Wm. B. Sands, Secretary of Balti- 
more Co. Grange and editor of the American 
Farmer, delivered by invitation an address. A 
bountiful supper was served, to which none pre- 
sent failed to do justice. Soon. afterwards, 
notice having been previously given that an 
amalgamated order would be made up at the 
next meeting for harvest stores, whereby each 
member could avail of the advantages at whole- 
sale prices, the meeting closed. . From an earlier 
number of the Garner we make some extracts 
given below: 


Agricultural Education. 

There may have been a time in the early his- 
tory of the country when farming could be suc- 
cessfully conducted by individuals who were not 
educated for that special business; but if it was 
the case, it isso no longer. An individual] might 
just as well attempt to —_ a case in chancery 
without having studied law, or to steer a ship 
upon the ocean without having studied the 
science of navigation, as to attempt to carry on 
a farm successfully without having been educated 
a farmer. 

It may not be neccssary that he should have 
gone to a college, and there made himself mas- 
ter of the mysteries of chemistry or philosophy, 
though this would undoubtedly be of great ser- 
vice to him ; but he must be familiar with all the 
details of farm management and of the princi- 
ples that lie at the foundation of agriculture, and 
this familiarity must have been acquired by 
personal observation and experience,—as well as 
through other channels, as books and papers. I 
see no reason why this system cannot be intro- 
duced in our own schools. It would be of infi- 
nite advantage to our farmers’ boys who are 
growing up in ignorance because their fathers 
are too poor to give them an opportunity to fit 
themselves for the calling in which they expect 
to engage. H. 

Woman in the Grange. 

Home is our domain; and the fireside and its 
attractions, the cares and perplexities pertaining 
thereto, and the plans and projects of domestic 
life, are the channels into which our thoughts are 
directed, and to the perfection of which our best 
endeavors tend. 

The circle of little ones that gather around 
our hearthstone is the assembly over which we 
reign as presiding officers and render decisions, 
wise or otherwise ; and sometimes, when precept 
and example both seem to fail, we weary of the 
endless routine of our work, and think that the 
bread that we “cast upon the waters” so utterly 
cast away that we lose sight that “after many 
days it shall return ;” and here is where the seed 
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that we sow (if we will but sow it) may bring 
forth an hundred fold ; for there is not a matron 
here but can give something from her experience 
that may be of benefit to others,—for where one is 
weak another is strong. A word of sympathy, 
if nothing more, that may teach another to take 
heart again. 

We may all teach and all learn. When we 
found ourselves grangers, invested with all the 
rights and responsibilities thereof, as we listened 
admiringly to our verbose brothers over the way, 
as their eloquence waxed or waned, it is not to 
be wondered at that we sometimes lost sight of 
the question before the house, and with a heroic 
resolve to do our whole duty in the matter, rashly 
voted for the amendment,—innocently supposing 
all the while that we were voting for the previ- 
ous question ! 

We have learned a great deal since we have 
been grangers besides parliamentary ctiquette. 
We have learned to hold larger and broader 
views on many subjects. We have learned to 
know our brothers and sisters better, and to 
respect them the more for thus knowing, and 
we have learned that the tie of brotherly love 
that binds us together as a body, that grasps us 
to-day by the hand in the day of health and 
prosperity, that visits us in the day of sickness 
and adversity, that tenderly buries the dead and 
plants over them the symbol of the life beyond, 
is the same principle that the angels proclaimed 
as “glad tidings to earth and good-will toward 
men.” CARRIE. 

None Without His Part. 


Each individual has his part to att upon the 
stage of life,and each one should realize the 
eo , and act it well. 

Now, as society, considered as a whole body, 
depends upon individual effort in accordance 
with the law of diversity for its healthful exist- 
ence and progress, so does every part of sociéty 
depend for its development upon the same law. 

ence, success in making a farmers’ organiza- 
tion an efficient institution depends upon the 
personal effort of each member. 

There is not a member but has some power 
and influence. Each one can do something in 
some direction that will assist in the general 
development and add to-the general interest. 
One member can write a description of his 
observations in some part of the country in 
which he has travelled that will be of interest, 
and of more interest than an essay to some per- 
sons. But I have no descriptive talent, you may 
say ; well, then write your experience in refer- 
ence to some of your operations on the farm, or 
your opinion relative to the application of fer- 
tilizers you have tested. Any one can do that. 

There is a large field to work in when you 
write for a paper. There are questions of politi- 
cal ay my | to be discussed. There are diverse 
views in theology; their merits can be con- 
sidered. There are questigns in law that may 
be ventilated. In fact there is no limit to the 
matter that can be worked up and brought out 
through a grange paper. The ladies can write 
up the training of children, the management of 
home and its adornment, house-keeping, &c., 
and no doubt can contribute recipes for cooking 
that will render food more palatable and health- 
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ful. The gentlemen can write upon any subject 
of practical interest to them. 
herefore, let each one select a part, and act 
well that part,—for therein lies all the honor. 
EDUCATOR. 


Floriculture, &c.—June, 1878. 


By W. D. BrackeNnkIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


Greenhouse. 

There pervades the minds at this season of the 
year of most plant-growers, a vague idea, that so 
soon as the more robust plants are removed from 
under glass to their respective summer localities, 
their labor for a long season (with the exception 
of giving water at the roots,) has ceased ; in such 
a case we would say that a great mistake has 
been made, for wherever your plants may be 
placed, they want to be examined often, to see 
that over-crowding does not take place, or fresh 
stakes wanted, us well as to guard against the 
roots passing through the pots into the material 
in which they are plunged. And the best article 
for this purpose we have found to consist of 
screened anthracite coal ashes, which being 
poor does not invite worms. 

Nothing is more conducive to the health of 
plants, both in and out of doors, in dry hot 
weather, than to give them towards evening a 


good syringing overhead of soft water,—thus | 


keeping them clean of dust and holding insects 
in subjection. Of course to do this effectually, a 
ood hand engine with hose and nozzle attached 


is necessary. 
Another idea in plant culture, which is now in 


a great measure exploded, was the selecting of | 
certain seasons of the year for their removal into | 
larger pots; now for ourselves we have never | 


in all our practice taken any sucl rule as our 
guide, but steadfastly observed to give the roots 
more room at any time they may have required 
it, taking always into due consideration the lead- 
ing characteristics of the plant so treated, as well 
as the ultimate object or purpose for which it 
was intended. 

If plants, as a general thing, are to be grown 
with a desire that they may develop all the 
qualities of beauty which they possess, then 


suitable soils and situations must be selected for | 


them, and the pots or vessels in which they are 
grown provided with ampledrainage; but should 


this latter be neglected, we assert that specimen | 


plants of almost any kind will not remain in a 
good state of health without it. Now all this may 
smell a little of old fugyixm to the newly-fledged 

rdener, who, like ourselves, grows Coleus, 

raniums, Achyranthes, and such soft-wooded 
truck, without even a chip of oyster-shell in the 
bottom of the pot. For such articles this kind 
of treatment may for a short season be well 
enough ; but we can name hundreds of plants 
that under such a regimen would show sickliness 
before six months passed over their heads. As 


well might people expect to grow Epiphytical | 


Orchids with success, by potting their udo 
bulbs over their crowns in a compost of leam, 
sand and vegetable éarth, as to try and grow 
hard-wooded plants, &c., without a liberal supply 
of drainage. 


The atmosphere surrounding the plants kept 
| under glass during the summer months should 
be maintained in a humid condition, by frequent 
syringings night and morning during dry 
| weather. 

Roots of Gloxinias, Negelias, and other plants 
of this tribe that have been kept dormant, should 

| now be started into growth—to act as a succes- 
sion to those brought into action in April. At 
that time we stated that they did best when 
grown in shallow pots or baskets, making use of 
a turfy mixture of well-decayed vegetable earth 

| and sand; as in their native countries they are 
found to inhabit crotches of trees and cliffs of 
rocks where moisture is abundant, but can pass 
off freely. 

Among Liliaceous plants for a long time we 
have lost sight of in our collections of the some- 
what scandent and beautiful orange flowered 
Gloriosa superba. In the family to which it 
belongs there are few plants that can surpass it ; 
and we think it would succeed out of doors with 

| us during the summer by standing the plants 
under glass in pots and then planting them 
where the tops would get plenty of sun, while 
the roots should be kept in the shade. We 
would call it the Climbing Lily, as the points of 
the leaves take hold of any object with which 
they come in contact. 

If there are not Creepers sufficient to shade 
the plants grown within, then blind the glass 
inside with a wash of rye flour, prepared with 
hot water, to which add a little salt and a small 

| quantity of Prussian blue; but we prefer the 

shade outside, and have seen good webs for this 
| purpose made of the canes of the Arundinaria 
Macrosperma, such shades being elevated and 
lowered by means of ropes and pulleys. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


When a large number of bedding plants have 
| been set out, and whatever system of arrange- 
| ment may have been adopted in the distribution 
and contrasting of colors, whether partaking of 

| the ribbon or carpet style—or both, either of 
which will give rise at an early date, toa great 

| deal of pinching back of shoots, so that no kind 

| May overgrow another; for at planting-time it 
cannot always be calculated to a nicety how 
strong or how high any given kind may grow, 
as that will in a great measure depend on the 
nature of the weather during the summer—being 
either wet or dry, cold or warm. 

The kind called ribbon planting appears to us 
| most appropriate when laid down near build- 

ings—or where straight walks prevail; on the 
| other hand, the carpet style would find itself 
| more at home and in better keeping on the sur- 
| face of a broad lawn, where large beds could be 
formed, so as to show to advantage all the fea- 
| tures of a design; but when many of such sym- 
metrical groups are placed near to each other, 
the eye becomes tired of such formality. Hence, 
the necessity of having a few beds of promis- 
cuous plants to afford a little relief; while here 
and there a few solid groups of one color or 
kind of plant imparts a sort of nobility to a 
flower garden, as we have seen such beds of Sal- 
via splendens and the dark varieties of the sin- 
gle aeeetin that in autumn were dazzling to 
old. 
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Bills. 


Those of our friends who have already com- 
plied with our request of last month for prompt 
attention to the reminders of their subscriptions 
due, have our thanks; and to such as have not 
responded it is suggested, that the total of the 
numerous small amounts thus owing is to us 
very considerable, and a very important element 
in the carrying on of the publication of the 
Farmer, the present number of which, we have 
no hesitation in averring, is worth to any culti- 
vator of a single acre or more, the subscription 
price for a whole year. And it is but a fair 
average specimen of its predecessers. Our terms 
are, in advance; but to most of our subscribers 
one-half of the year has expired. We are con- 
scious that we have performed our duty faith- 
fully, and we appeal to our friends to fulfil their 
part of the contract as speedily as convenient. 


, The Crop Prospects. 








In our May number, referring to the cheering 
accounts of the condition of the crops, we ex- 
pressed the fear that some drawbacks would be 
encountered. ‘The result has been as feared, and 
the earlier half of the month brought to many 
districts serious damage by frost, rust and fly. 
Happily, however, as we write, (May 31,) the 
prospect is that the injuries are not so great as 
was apprehended at first. The rust has in most 
quarters attacked only the blades, the weather 
has become more favorable, and more encour- 
aging reports come from all sides. 

From our present advices we conclude that in 
this section of the country the wheat yield can- 
not exceed an average crop, and that this will 
only be reached by the much larger breadth than 
usual of the seeding. Oats and grass are gene- 
rally promising, and a good stand of corn has 
been secured. 

Current estimates of the fruit crop we believe 
exaggerated. A recent inspection of some large 
orchards in Kent and Queen Anne’s counties 
showed that peaches have not yet ceased falling. 
The crop is partially distributed, net only in 
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some trees being well filled and others ‘without 
fruit. The same is true of Delaware orchards, 
atid, lower down the peninsula, of some varieties 
there will be no crop at all. 

Of the probable prices for grain no conjecture 
can be made, though it looks as if a considerable 
decline may be expected. 


Our Advertisers. 





Messrs. Griffith & Turner offer a full line of all 
kinds of Farm Implements and Machinery, in- 
cluding a number of new inventions of great 
promise in the way of labor-saving. They are 
also the agents for the Barbed Wire Fencing, for 
which we have had several inquiries. 

A number of advertisements of Improved 
Live Stock appear in this number. All are from 
parties ef repute as breeders of the various kinds 
offered. 

We call attention to Mr. F. H. Wilson’s adver- 
tisement of Asbestos roofing materials and paints. 
These are convenient for application in the coun- 
try, and we have confidence enough in their 
merits to have made a trial with them. 

Mr. Andrew E. Warner, whose reputation for 
Silverware of sterling merit, and tasteful and 
rich jewelry, has long been known, renews his 
advertisement in this issue. Those who want 
anything in his line may deal with him with full 
confidence. 

("To farmers and others convenient to navi- 
gation, who have need of fencing and other 
timber, we commend the advertisement of Mr. 
W. H. Jesse in our paper. 


The American Pomological Society's 
Report. 


We have received from President Wilder, the 
report of the meeting of the society in Baltimore 
last September, edited with great care and com- 
paring in interest and usefulness very favorably 
with all preceding it. The catalogue of fruits, 
with its latest emendations, is given, and reports 
tom wang of the States and territories. 


New Advertisements. 


J. Sharpless.—Choice Southdowns. 
. A. Drevar.—Berkshires. 
. Cobey.—Cotswolds. 

. Pid M. B. Rowe —Imported Stock, Poultry, &c. 
a U. Kennon.— Devon Cattle and Shropshire Sheep. 
W. Harris.— Berkshires and Small Yorkshires. 

PH. Wilson.—Asbestos Roofing, Paints, &c. 

. BE. Warner.—Silver Ware and Jewelr ry. 

Chemical Co. of Canton.— Fertilizers and Fertilizing 
oe 

EH. B. Treat.—Agents Wanted. 

J.B, Brady.—Drain Pips. Garden Vases, &c. 

Wm. Wirt Clarke - English Silicate Paint. 

Wm. H. Jesse.— Chestnut and Red Oak Timber. 
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adjoining orchards but even in contiguous rows; 


Dr. J. 8. Lewis.—Dentist. 
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Baltimore Markets—May 31. 


Breadstuffs.— Flovr—Quiet and heavy; we quote as 
follows, viz: Howard Street Super $3.25@4; do. do. 
do. Extra 84.50@4.7 75: do. do. Family $5@5.75; Western 
Super $2.75@4; do. Extra $4.25@4.75; do. family tha@ 
$5.75; City Mills Super $*.50@4; do. do. Extra $4.50@ 
$4.75; de. do. Rio brands Extra $6@6.25; Fancy brands 
$6.75; Fine $2.62@2.9; Rye Flour $3.25@3.50; Corn 
Meal, City Mills ¥ bri. $2.65(@2.80. 

Wheat.—Quiet but steady; quotations as follows: 
Md. & Va. Red 9% cts.@$1.12; do. Amber $1.14@1.15; 
Upper Md. & Penna. Red $1.13@1.14; Western No. 2 do. 
epot $1.10 4(@1.11; 

Corn.— Southern quiet; Western in active demand. 
We quote as follows: Southern white 50 cts.; do. yellow 
46 cts.; Western steamer, spot 39@40 cts.; do. mixed, 
spot 45@45 45 cts. 

Oats.— Dull, with sales as follows: Western mixed 30 

31 cts.; do. bright 31(@32 cts.; Southern, fair to good 
Shao cts.; do. prime 33 cts.; Pennsylvania 30@32 cts. 


otton.— Quiet, Wequote Middling, 11% cts.; Low | 
Middling, 10% cts.; Strict Good Ordinary, 10% @10% cts.; | 


Good Ordinary, 10 cts. 
Hay and Straw.—Dull. We quote: Timothy, 
cheice Cecil County, $14(@15, fair to prime Md. and Pa., 
12@13; mixed Hay $3@10; Clover, $8; Straw— Wheat, 

Tas, Rye, $11; Oat, $9. 

Live Stock.— Beef (attle.—Best on sale, $5.12@5.75: 

generally rated first-c lase, $4.62@5.12; medium or good 
air quality, $4. -00@4. 62; ordinary thin steers, oxen and 
cows, $2.75@3.75. Milk cows, $25@50 ¥ head Swine. 
Fairly active, with small sales at 44(@4\ cts. ¥ Ib. net. 
Sheep.— Quiet. Sales at3%@4% cts. ¥ Ih. gross. Lambs 
4@6% cts. ¥ Ib. 

Tobacco. — Inspections very large of Maryland, 
which is active for good vradez, which are scarce. 
Kentucky and Virginia are entirely nominal. We quote 
Maryland, inferior and frosted, $1.50@2; sound common, 
$2.50@3; good, common, $3.50@5; middling $6@7; good 
to fine do. $8@10; fancy $10@15; Virginia, common and 
good luge, $3@)5.50; common to medium leaf $6@8; fair 
to geod leaf $3@10; selections $12@16. 

ool.— Unwashed, coarse, ¥ tb. 25@26; do. fine, ¥ Ih. 
a24. tubwashed, coarse, ¥ th. 35@36; do. fine, ? th. 30 
@82; fleece- washed 31@33 cts. 


CONTENTS| OF JUNE ‘No, 

Improving Poor Lands, by the editor... .. ..189 

Improving Poor Lands, by Plow-Boy 

The Counsel of a Venerable Farmer, by 
Edward Stabler 

How to Improve Worn-out Land with a Poor 
Owner, by Lecturer , a0 

“How can we Improve our Farms?” by "Jno. 


.192 | 


“Jones,” by Albert C handlee. -- 198 
How can we Improve our Poor Farms, by L. 
A. Hansen...... 
Beets for Sugar in Virginia 
Value of the German Agr icultural Stations— 
Restoring Poor Lands, by E. Wenig......195 
Our French Letter, by F. C. 196 
Sunning against Air-Curing Tobacco— Which 
is best ?. by J. BE, Baller... os cedcscieed 107 
The Enterprise Club, by N. E. D .- 198 
Haymarket (Va.) Agricultural Club, by W. L. 
OCT Oe 


Deer Creek Farmers’ Club of Mary land... . .199 | 
Indian Corn, &c., by Philo 201 | 


Organic and Inorganic Manures.... 201 
Mangold Wurtzels for Feeding...... 202 
What Kindlof Sheep should we a by T. W.203 
Early Maturity in Swine........... --. 204 
Grain with Pasture ose 204 
Care of High-conditioned Cows - 205 
Shropshire-down Sheep as Rent- t-payers 205 
Treatment of the Dairy Cow.. 205 
Small Yorkshire Swine...... 206 
Cholera and Gapes, by A 207 

Do. by G. O. Brown...... . -208 


Vegetable Garden for Pelli standins abbas 209 | 
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Work for the Month—The Corn @re >, Millet 
and Hun n, Fodder Corn, otatoes, 
Tohaee uck wheat, Root Crops, Cutting 
Clover and Orchard Grass, Meadows, 
Harv est. 


Notes on the Oyen. cates 
William C. Flagg . 
A Genteel Cottage Residence. 
Maryland Horticultural Society..... 
Potomac Fruit Growers’, by G. F. Needham.212 
Gardening for Farmers, by Peter Henderson.213 
Stocking a Greenhouse, by C. H. Snow 
The Gladiolus 
Carnations, by N. F. F 
Modernized House-cleaning, by Ceres 
The Tobacco Question, by T 217 
Domestic yeh i hee 218 
Maryland Grange ne50ee 
Fairlee Grange, os «BAO 
Greenhouse, .awn and Pleasure Grounds for 

_ June, by W. D. Brackenridge «+++ 220 


PLASTER. 


No. 1 FINE GROUND AGRICULTURAL PLASTER,— 
for sale in bulk, bags or bris. In cargo lots or less. at 
LOWEST MARKET RATES. CALCINED PLASTER 
for Building purposes. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufacturers’ Agent, 


61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


DAMP WALLS 


CURED by the ———- of English Pet — p Liquid, 

and inside walls that are damp can —! mayy on at once. 
Leaky Cisterns can be effectually cure 4 fresh importa- 
tion on hand. 





| WH, WIRT CLARRE, 61 §. Gay St., BALTIMORE, 


~ QgUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
18 @SaFz, eure and chcap destuoyer of the 
POTATO LUG, 
Currant Worm, and ail Insects that Prey 
ou Vegetation, Warranted tu kili Five 
boes where laris Green kills ONE, yetit 
is SAFER To Usx, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costsonly 25c. to Mc, per acre, }-Ih 
box sent free by maii for 8c, bend for circular with 
hundreds of testimonials, F 
Our Cabbage Worm Desitroycr 
18 NOT AT ALL POISONOUS, but sure death to the worm, 
Sample for trial sent = on receipt of 15 cents 
PosTaGE STAMPS ACCEPTE pegonts to the Trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL wok . R. Dey, Agent, 
P. O. Box 3139, Ontieg, 66 C ortiandt ft, New Yorke Y ork. 


Agents Wanted for our Illustrated 


FARMERS’ 
AND 
MECHANICS’ 


By Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 


Author of “‘Draining for Profit and for Health,” and late 

Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 

This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Ready 
Reckoners. It is not a Cook book, but 2:,000 facts of 
universal application for WORKING-Men of every 
trade, and ie worth its weight in te Capitalists, 
Students and every Library. The N. Tribune says : 
“Tt is a sound, bonest, instructive abincaldele doing al! 
it professes to do, and more.’ 

562 pager, 632 Superb [llustrations, for $2.75, a marvel 
of cheapness, beauty, and rapidity of sales. 25th thou- 
sand, A single agent sold over 1,50 copies in one 
county in New Jersey. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. 


A substitite for White Lead. Is non-poisonous. Has 
double the covering Sree of lead. Is not affected by 
gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of buck- 
ets or any vessel can be painted without producing any 
bad effect in taste, or danger, as from lead paint. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
WHOLESALE AGENT, 
61 8. Gay St., Baltimore. 


FENCING and BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The subscriber will cut and sell to farmers and others, 
CHESTNUT and RED-OAK TIMBER. Farmers of 
Maryland and Virginia, convenient to navigation from 
his farm, will find it to their interest to place them- 
selves in communication with 

° - JESSE, 
LITWALTON, Lancaster Co., Va. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Also, Boars Fit for Service. 


All from recorded stock. For prices and pedigrees 


address 
DR. A. DREVAR, 
— _____ Annapolis, Maryland. 


Cotswold Sheep. 

I have for sale this season a lot of Yearling Rams and 
Lambs, the get of an Improved Ram, bred by Fred. 
Stone, of Canada, and imported by T. 8. Cooper; also, 
a lot of Ewes four years old, which clipped this season 
from 11 to 15 the. each. Prices to suit the times. 


Address, 
WwW. W. COBEY, 
Cross Roade P. O., Charles Co., Md. 

















CEMENT. | 


ENGLISH PORTLAND for artificial Stone Work and 
out-door Walks, Kitchen and Wash-room Floors.— 
AMERICAN CEMENT for Cisterns, Masonry, &c.— 
CALCINED PLASTER for building purposes. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, Importer & Manufacturers’ Aqt. 


61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


CHOICE SOUTHDOWNS. 


Five two-year-old Rams and ten Yearlings for sale in 
lote or singly; also, Ewes and Ram and Ewe Lambs 
These Sheep have been bred from Rams imported 
from Webb and Lord Walsingham. 


Sam. J. Sharpless, 


705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE! 


FARM in Howard Co., 19 miles from Baltimore and 
mile south of Frederick Pike and adjoining Hayfield 
Mill. Containing 129 acres, good dwelling, Barn and 
other out-buildings. Fruit of all kinds, pasture, &c. 
Terms to suit. For particulars apply to 


J. 8., Care of American Farmer. 
Dr. FRANK S. LEWIS, 


DENTIST, 


S. E. Cor. Green and Saratoga Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
2" NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 








Established) 


A. BE. WARNER, 


(1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &e. 


WEDDING PRESEN TS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


seiy No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 





DEVON CATTLE 
AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred young Devon Bulls and young Rams of the Shropshire 
breed ; several of the young bulls were sired by the ImporTED BULL Masteg JAMEs, the winner 
of yal Agreatt in England ; amongst others the first prize given to his class at the show of the 


Royal A 


cultural Society of England, held at Birmingham in July, 1876. The young Rams were 


all sired by Imported Rams, purchased at high figures, from one of the very best flocks in England, 
and several of them are out of Ewes recently imported from the same flock as the Rams, the others 
being out ef Ewes obtained from the celebrated flock of Mr. T. Conyer, of Waldberg, near 
Haverstraw, in the State of New York. Also, one Imported Shropshire Ram, now a little over 
three years old. Particulars as to pedigrees, prices, &c., may be obtained by applying to 


WiILLiAmM UU. BRENNON, 


Sabet Island P. 0., Goochland Oounty, Virginia, 
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a <e SH WERT. 
; IMOR E. 


A Posttive Cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Constipation and al! bilious dis- 
eases may be found in J. M. LAROQUE’S ANT!- 
LBiLioUs BiTTERS. 25 cents a paper. $1.00 1 
bottle. W. E. THORNTON, 


Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 





J.M. LAROQUE’s ELIX1R OF CALAS \YA BARK, 
a pleasant Cordial, which strengthens the weak 
and debilitated, is an excellent preventive of 
Fever, Fever and Ague, &c.,and a great Tonic, 
especially ee to those nervous diseases 
ncident to Females, ag bottle. 

KE. THC RNTON, 


Raltimore and messiaas Streets, Baltimore. 


Tae ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE FLORIDA 
WATER OF J. M. LAROQUE, delightfully refresh- 
ing and purifying, supersedes Cologne and ey 
lium, n indispensable requisite for the bath 
and toilet, 





Pricé reduced to 50 ceatsa bottle. 
W .E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 
——- 66 
PEARLY WHT Treeru, Rosy Rep Gums, A 
FRAGRANT FLOWERY BREATH, are the invaria- 
ble results of the use of J. M. LAROQUF’S LI- 
QUID ODONTINE, the standard Tooth Wash of 
the elite and fashionable. 50centsa bottle. 
W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 
—_— ——_+ee——__—_—_—- 
If yournecarest Druggist does notkeep the 
.bove articles,write direct to the Proprietor, 
1c — | the advertised price, and the medi- 
ne will be sent you by mailorexpress. Be 
iti arto write your name and addressplain, 
ind & /@ nearest express office. 
W . E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore _ 


Berkshires 


OF THE 


Best Blood & Quality 


BRED AND FOR SALE BY¥ 


Alex. M. Fulford, 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND. 


DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 
DENTIST, 


N. E. COR, 





Calvert and Monnment Streets. 


BALTIMORE. 





STEAM ENG 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Ps, 

os —<" best for all poet 
poses—simple, strong, and du~ 
Fable, Also Fraction En- 
gines for common roads, 

Saw, Grist anv Rice 
MILLS, Gins, Presses f 
AND MACHINER Y¥ gener- 
ally. 


VerticalRngines. rin or r without 
wheels, very convent » 
ent, economical and 
complete in ever 
tail, best and 
cheapest Vert- 

ical in the 

world. Fig 

1 is engine 

inuse. Fic. \ 

ready for 

Srond. 


The Farquhar Separator 


(Warranted 


ers of 


hras 


h 
8. Also, Ploughs, 


Steam En; 
Cultivators, &c., &c. 


y Power and 


” 
ip 


Address A B Renin York, Pa. 


Farm For Sa 


—NEAR— 


-Woreester Mass, 


Tn all the bargains offered by Western rail- 
roads did you ever see anything equal to this ?— 
$15.38 an acre and the buildings thrown in (the 
fences on the farm cost more than this;) 65 acres, 
14 miles from depot. Fine wood lot, 600 cords. 
Now Keeps 3 cows; can easily be made to keep 
6. Mowed by machine. 60 choice fruit trees, 
bordered by trout brook. Cottage, 6 rooms, 
painted and papered. Barn 36 by 36; wagon- 
house, &c. Only $1,000; part cash, balance $50 
a year. The wood when marketed will pay for 
the farm. Remember this is not a highly-colored 
description, but was taken from the owners 
right on the farm. This, with hundreds of 
better farms, fully dese ribed in our Farm- List, 
postpaid to any address. 


GEO, H. CHAPIN, Harold Building, Boston, 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 eutit 
free. Address H. Hatiett & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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TO 


Corn Growers & Tobacco Planters. 


+ <> +. 


J.5.TURNER & CO.’S 


Ammoniated 


§6-BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


ANALYSIS. 


Ammonia, - - - 3.30 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime, - - - 23.91 
Bone whesphate of Lome, > - - 3.15 
Potash, . ~ 4.07 


C omposed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 


THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


And is made with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. Uni- 
form quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICE #40 PER TON. 
J.J. TURNBDR & CO. 
42 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 





“BRIGHTSIDE” FARM. 








PURE-BRED SWINE. 


BERKSHIRBES of the Sallie, Smithereen, Swinedale, Heber, Bismarck, Robin Hood and 
other noted families of acknowledged excellence. Stock imported directly from the noted herds 
of Humphrey, Swanwick, Stewart, Rev. H. Boiley’s, and Windsor Farm,—the Queen’s. 


—— ALSO, 


The Choicest and most noted strains of Small Yorkshires, 


the mest valuable breed of Swine yet produced, yielding more pork from a given amount of food 
than any other breed yet known. All my original breeding stock selected and imported directly 
from the best-established strains of this breed in Great Britain. My large Illustrated Catalogue, 
with fall particulars, sent free on application. Address, 


GEO. W. HARRIS, Manager, 


R. M. HOE, “BRIGHTSIDE,” MORRISANIA, N. Y. 
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Dissolution of Copartnership. 


BALTIMORE, March 19th, 1878, 
The Copartnership heretofore existing between the undersigned, under the name 
of J. J. TURNER & CO., is this day pissoLvep, by mutual consent. Either will 
sign in liquidation. J. J. TURNER, 
J.Q. 4. HOLLOWAY. 





_ —eewe me 
The undersigned, engaged since 1858 in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS, 
as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. TURNER, sy wHom the formulas 
and processes of manufactnre of 


“EXCELSIOR”  “ AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. TURNER & CO., 
relying upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uniform 
excellence of these fertilizers, offers them IN HIS OWN NAME to the agricultural public. 
Having secured the works of the old firm, with the complete machinery, specially 
constructed for their uniform manipulation, 111 McElderry’s Wharf, he will continue 
the manufacture of EXCELSIOR and AMMONIATED PHOS- 
PHATE on his own account, with his office adjoining the works, where he 
will be pleased to see his friends and patrons, assuring them that the FERTILIZERS 
manufactured BY HIM shall be of the same uniform and high standard quality as sold 

by the old firms since their introduction. JOHN Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 MeElderry’s Wharf. 





—-wy TF RitTye TO 


A.P. ORM. B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennial"’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Eeeex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
thie fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to all orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 perdozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
stock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 


ASHES TOS | trie by RE o ACIS. 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


Use H. W. JOHN’S Celebrated ASBESTOS materials. Finest Paints, all shades, ready mixed, for outside 
and inside work. 

We sell them by the U. S. STANDARD GALLON, and, as can be readily proven by comparison with others, 
OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT than is usually sold for same quantity. 

The best ROOF PAINT in the world. Leaky Roofs and Walls made water-tight with this Paint and ASBES- 
TOS CEMENT. Also FIRE-PROOF PAINT; ready-made ROOFING, light and easily applied; BOILER 
COVERING; STEAM PACKING, &. ("SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Baltimore Office, No. 51 LEXINGTON STREET, 
F. H. WILSON, Manager. 
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TO TOBACCO PILAN TERS. 


= 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


By Planters of Maryland and Virginia in growing Tobacco has convinced the most skeptical that 


“Excelsior” has no Equal 


In growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “from the applica- 
tion of EXCELSIOR the crop is heavier, of finer quality, cures earlier, and is not so liable to 
suffer drought, as from the use of Peruvian Guano.” 

t#” We refer to every Planter in Maryland. 


Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


PRICE $50 PER TON. 


J. J. TURNER & 00., 42 Pratt St. Baltimore, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Marsh No, 4 Reaper & Mower Combined, 


Complete Cultivator and Lion Hay Rake. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements of all kinds 


Our Special Phosphate, (adapted to all crops equally well,) 
Dissolved, and Pure Ground Roue, 
Reliable Field and Vegetable Seeds, (grown principally by ourselves.) 


A GENERAL STOCK OF HARDWARE FOR FARMERS’ USE. 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS for WEED SEWING MACHINES 


(Repairing of all kinds promptly done. Local Agents wanted. Circulars free. 


166 N. GAY STREET, 


Opposite “Old-Town Bank.” 
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“The Chemical Go. of Caaten. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fertilizers aud Fertlizing Chemicals 


We Make 2 Specialty of Mixing on Formule, 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, PURE DISSOLVED BONE, SULPHATE OF POTASH, | 
SULPHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, &c., &c. 


i ——__—_—_—_— 


We offer to the trade our High-Grade Fertilizer, 


CHEMICAL C0. OF CANTON'S “CHEMICAL MANURE’ 


— ALSO-—-— 


“COLGATE MANURE,” 


Office, 15 SOUTH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 231. BALTIMORE, MD. 




















—WworRxKs:— 


Clinton and Ist Sts. and 9th and 10th Avenues, Canton. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER: PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate 
rials, possesses a)l virtaes of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where al) others fail. aving a 
large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 

horie Acid an@d Ammonia, it is without 

oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
larger xr of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them eo as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


cote ON cen 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES. 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
—~ | Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 


Etome F'ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 


A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest market prices. - 











Write or call before buying elsewhere. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
COR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











| D. E.wiILLIAMs, 
70 N. Eutaw Street, 


Shirt and Drawers Maker. 


We ask a trial of a Sample Shirt. If not satisfactory it 
may be unconditionally returned. 
G7" A form for self-measurement sent by mail. 


PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Circ 
giving ful) directions free. We publish a book on “How 
te sell Patents,” and which gives much valuable inform- 
ation on Patent law pomts. Information and assist- 
ance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

We furnieb printed Blanks for selling Rights. 


MANN & CO., Patent Agents, 
116 W. Baltimore St., opposite Sun Iron Buiiding 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














Ba ER HOUR. 10 TONS IN A CAR. | 
Sold on trial and guarantecd cheaper, at its price, 
than any other May press as agiftor no sale. Don't be 
swindled by irresponsible manufacturers of infringing 
machines, as the purchaser is liable. It costs no more 
for n good press than on inferior or worthless one, 
Address, > K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. ¥. 


60,000 Sweet Potato Plants, 


AFTER {Sth MAY. 
30 CENTS PER HUNDRED. $2.50 PER THOUSAND, 
GILBERT H. PATTERSON, 
Waverly P. 0., Baltimore Co., Md. 


GHESTIOT HILL GARDEN, 


WAVERLY, MD. 


100,00 Dt abate 











PLANTS. 


NOW READY. 
30¥ cts. per 100, 82.50 per 1,000. 


UT W.E MASSEY & 60. 


‘938 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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U. G. MILLER & CO. | _DOUBLE HABPOON 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. HORSE HAY-F ORK 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 


Pennock Mauufacturing Company, 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 24 


KENNETT Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 

















THE UNEQUALED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount y , ; > 
made to tnove who purchase to sell - ne mars? WATER WHEEI 
e patronage of the public is respect solicited, ABLE AND TIONAR 
and we ledge euseabees to use oars effort to render nt ; B STA: INARY 
satisfaction. STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 
SS coaatiienea SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS. 
Reliable MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 


HAY OR CATTLE SCALE! | | PULLEYS GERS 
JESSE MARDEN, Southern Scale Factory, lo oe 
55 8S. Charl St., Balti e 
Scales of every description of ad own make eae Address, OOLE & HUNT 
on hand. . 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


dee posnanet. with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they ay» be taken by the emallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTivENESs, HEADACHE, PARALYsI8, DysPEPsiaA, COLDs, JaUNDICE, and all diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of theee Pille than the very fact that where their a 
are known to family "ep began er they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 
OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 

Dr. Gitprn—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to aay, 
that the combination !s pce So and comprives the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not cnle te my patients, but 
the entire medicai profession. Yours truly, J. M. IsTak, M. D. 
From one of the leading reta]] druggists of Weet Virginia: 

Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 


Messrs. CanBr, GILPIn & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al) who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede al) others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pille in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 


are known their use wil! pass down from generation to generation. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIV PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 


keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your soe attention. They will send, on application, their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 
NOAH WALHBRER ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
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Baltimore Hyivealis Comet Pipe Wars, 
Cor. Gay St. and Boundary Avenue. 


Office, 122 W. Baltimore St. 
JAS. E. BRADY, Proprietor. 


Manufacturer of the PATENT HYDRAULIC 
CEMENT DRAIN, SEWER AND CULVERT 
PIPE, from 3 te 24 inches diameter. Also CHIMNEY 
TOPS, HOT AND COLD AIR FLUES, CESS- 
POOL LININGS, VASES, &c. 


Tubing for Bored and other Wells. 


This Tubing does not affect the taste of water, like 
wood and iron, and is the most durable and economical 
article that can be used for this purpose. 








= 


EVON CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 
I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
y Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Leschbare Fairs. 
Address, . W. CHILES, 
Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


TOBACCO GROWERS! 
HORNER’S 


TOBACCO 


SUSTAIN 
The Great Southern Plant Supporter 


STANDS UNRIVALED 


IN ITS EXCELLENCE AS A NOURISHING. 
AND INVIGORATING FOOD FOR 
THE TOBACCO PLANT. 

It all tha stimulating properties of 
Peruvian Guano, gives vi tothe young plant, 
P wth, and insures an early ma- 
turity of the crop, without burning or other- 
wise injuring the plant. 

Its superior inerit is acknowledged by all who 

once used it, 
rite for samples, prices, &c. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co., 


Cor. Bowly’s Wharf and Wood S&t., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















IMPORTANT TO STOCK-RAISERS 


—anp— 


MANUFACTURERS. 





The PHOTO-ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 


call attention to their process for making Relief 
Plates from Photograph Negatives, without the 
intervention of pencil or graver. 


Also, Reproductions of 
ENGRAVINGS AND PEN-DRAWINGS, 
ENLARGED OR REDUCED. 


The Plates made by us are superior substitutes 
for Wood Engravings. 

To the Stock-Raiser wishing to advertise his 
animals this offers the best means of obtaining 
the most perfect and life-like representations, 

Manufacturers and others wishing LIllustra- 
tions, can send us Photograph Negatives or Pen 
Drawings, and in a few Cays receive from us 
Electrotypes to print from. Our Pictures are 
the cheapest, best and most reliable. 

Send to us for descriptive circular. 

Address 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 


Office, 435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Factory, 512 Pine Street. 





<-> 


BEECROFT’S WHEEL HOE. 


Prick GREATLY REDUCED FOR 1878. 


This is one of the greatest labor-saving machines 
Invented. It is substantially made from the best mate- 
rial; is durable and light, weighing but 18 ths. Knives 
to cut any width, from 6 to 15 inches. It has given 
perfect satisfaction wherever used. 

croft’s Hand Weeder. (See cut above.) 
This is an indispensable implement in a garden where 
a hoe cannot be used. Price Lists and Descriptive 
Catalogue free. Freight very low to the South. 


THOMAS JACKSON, 
Manufacturer, Portland, Me. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va: 


Who offers for eale upwards of 19,000 acres of land, 
] ‘oe in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
rginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. my-tt 








l Any worker can make $12 aday at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Portland, Maine 
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DORSEY, MOORE :& Go. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Sturdebaker Farm and Freight WAGONS, Taylor Manufacturing 
Co.’s Steam Engines, Empire Threshers, Daniels’ Hay and Straw 
Fodder Cutter, (best in the market, Empire Grain Drills, and Adamant 
Plows. Grain Cradles, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, Harrows, &¢., &¢. 
We are the ONLY manufacturers of Montgomery’s Celebrated Improved 
Rockaway and Little Champion Wheat Fans. 


‘ 52 §. CALVERT STREET. 
} Send for circulars. BALTIMORE, MD. 


STEAM ENGINES 


FOR RUNNING ee SAWING, &e. 


THE PEBRLESS PORTABLE 


Bs Dieam Engines, 


With THE 


Geiser 8 Separator, Cleaner & Bagger 


Makes a better outfit for a thrasherman than any other outfit for the money in this market. They 
thrash as ‘fast, save the in better,and clean it cleaner. This all know that have used them. 
Three-fourths of the machines shipped from this market are the Geiser machines, because they are 
a better machine than any other, and cost less money. The Geiser’s late improved horse-powers 
are better adapted for running the Geiser Separators than any other power, as they have the right 
— to give the Separator its pfeper speed, which very few powers do. Some powers give too 
uch speed, which makes the Separator run hard and cut the grain. Some do not give speed 
enough, which makes dirty work, and the Separators, cannot thrash clean. Onr machines, with 
, are all fully warranted. All sizes of Steamers and Separators and Powers on 
a nb 4, 68 | 8, 10, 12 horse Sewer. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINE 


Is very convenient for Farmer’s light werk,—shelling corn, cutting straw, pumping water for 
stock, &c. Ice-Cream makers, churning Butter, Butcher’s uses, cutting Sausage, heating water, 
steaming. Also for Printing Presses. 


LINTON & LAMOTT, 


70 AND 72 NORTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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THOMAS NORRIS & SOW, 


‘ — AGENTS FOR— 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR Separators and Steam Engines, 


WESTINGHOUSE’S Vibrators, Clover Hullers and Cleaners and 
Horse-Powers, 


W. A. WOODS’ Mowing and Reaping Machines, 

TEMPLE’S Percelain-Lined Cylinder Cucumber Pump, 

PENNOCK’S Genuine Corn Sheller, Genuine Van Wickle Fans. 
We continue to sell the well-known 


Novelty Wheel Hay Rakes, 


JERSEY CULTIVATORS, 
IRON AGE CULTIVATOR, 


(The most popular implement of the day,) 
“MALTA” DOUBLE-SHOVEL PLOWS, 
GENUINE WALKING CULTIVATORS. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


Implements and Machinery, Seeds, co. 


old fends and canoe | ~=6306ClsC KFHROOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agts. 
42 Light Street, Baltimere. 











—_— 


GC. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.., 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


THRESHING MACHINES 


For Steam and Horse Power, of all the sizes that different localities require. 


Our THKESHERS were entered for competition 
at the late International Exhibition, and were tho- 
roughly tested with the most satisfactory results in 
the Field Trial gn aye that exhibition. 

They were the only machines for_ Steam. Power 
which were awarded a Medal and Diploma, that 
participated in the trial. 

: We offer these machines to the public with the 
/}, utmost confidence of being able to render entire 


67 \ WV <) satisfaction to all purchasers. 
‘ — (Ly We call attention to the leading features of our 
Sa=aeee —. machines : 

- In Threshers (large and small) the very best BAR 

were xy CYLINDER and CONCAVE, large SEPARA- 

TING CAPACITY, unequaled CLEANING APPARATUS, and all with the least possible com- 

plication in construction, in insuri durability and the use of a small amount of 

power. In Powers (both Lever and Tread) every desirable feature for obtaining the full value of 
“a sp ee ey together with durability, and the most approved plans for handlin, 

ur 


ties for producing these machines have been ‘largely increased, and the increasing 
-demand for them is an assurance that they have not failed to meet the expectations of purchasers 
Weinyite correspondence with parties desiring te purchase such machinery, and will our 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


ADDRESS G. WESTINGHOUSE & CoO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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TOBACCO SCREWS § PRIZES. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


A Complete Set of New Patterns, embracing 


~ Stuart's Right and left, Murray's, and various kinds, 


Always on hand, warranted te work true and of the best make. 


TAMES BATES’ 


Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Corner Pratt and President Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 
RHODES’ 
Standard Manures, 


¥@>PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & CO. 


S2 South Street, BALTIMORE. 


CHAS. W. HAMILL & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


2s & 30 N. Holliday Street. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, 
and Communion Ware. 


REPAIRING, REPLATING AND CILDING IN THE BEST MANNER. 
QUINN & DUNCAN, CHARLES M. MILLER, 


Carriage Manufacturers, |ceuy any BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 


No. 1 Orchard Street, 
One door from Madison Avenue, BALTIMORE. AND UNDERWEAR, 


























All work guaranteed. Repairing done promptly, and No. 63 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
in a neat and durable manner. 4th deor belew Saratoga, Hast side. 
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CHESTNUT HILL GREENHOUSES. 


Waverley, Baltimore Co., Md. 


W. F. MASSEY & CO. are offering, as tisual, a full stock of ROSES and 
BEDDING PLANTS at low prices, for Spring trade. Also, all the novelties of the 
season, including the new Carnation “PETER HENDERSON.” 

CUT FLOWERS and FLORAL DESIGNS forwarded by express at short notice. 


City Depot—238 Madison Avenue; 
BALTIMORE. 











Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 


FOR WHEAT, CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 
‘sit Prevents Smut.’’ 


The more it is tried the more popular it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 
asa PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE SOIL. 

t@ SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


lL. J. WARREN, 
Agent for the Manufacturer, 


Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and , 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the - 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


OAT FS EE 


FERTILIZERS, 


For CORN, TOBACCO and other Spring Crops. 
PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 


sTaG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BARBER & CO. 


386 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE DEALERS, 
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CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Agricultural {mplement: Seed Warerooms 
4| & 43 N. PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Have now open a Choice Selection of Fresh Garden and Field Seeds, 
AND IMPROVED LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


GENERAL AGENTS —— = WE NAME IN PART: 
OF THE 


: Portable Steam En- 
BAAARPEO WA gines, Railway and 
WHEEL 


Sweep Horse Powers, 
Horse Rake ns 6 Threshers and Sepa- 
Threshers, Clover Hullers, Mowing and Reaping Machines, Hay Tedders. 


rators, Champion Rye 

FOUST’S HAY LOADER, which takes the Hay from the winrow and delivers it on the 
wagon. FITZHUGH’S HAY ELEVATOR AND DOUBLE HARPOON FORK, for unload- 
ing Hay and delivering it in any part of the mow. FARM AND ROAD WAGONS. The 
MALTA SHOVEL PLOWS and WALKING AND RIDING CULTIVATORS. The Planet 
Combined Drill and Wheel Hoe, for sowing all kinds of Garden Seeds and for cultivating thé 
lants. The Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Broadcasting Machines and Lime Spreaders. 
he Hagerstown Fodder Dissicator. The Fountain Pump for extinguishing fires, washing win- 
dows, watering gardens, destroying bugs on vines, &c. Cahoon’s Grass-Seed Sowers. The Phila- 
delphia Lawn Mower. Tree Pruners and Pruning Shears Patent Steel Barb Wire Fencing ; 
never rusts, stains or decays; a complete barrier to the most unruly stock. Stump Pullers, Feed 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, Chopping Mills, Cider Mills and Frente &e., &e. 
Mach of all kinds repaired and built to order. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


R. J. HALLIDAY’S 


New Catalogue for 1878, 


ALSO MAILING SHEETS, 


NOW READY. 
Mailed FREE to all applicants. Contains select list of ROSES, BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


Address, 
R. J. HALLIDAY, 


_Beitmoeorr, Mc 















IMPROVED STOCK. 


— -- <-> -+ oe 


AMERICAN FARMER AGENCY 


For the Purchase and Sale of Live Stock of Improved Breeds, Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Dogs, &c. 


In this vicinity, of some particular kinds, a better selection can be made than elsewhere, while 
superior facilities exist for their safe and prompt shipment. Especial attention will be given to the 
edeclitn from the stocks of reliable breeders, and the careful shipment of such animals, fowls, &. 
as may be ordered. Terms cash, (or its equivalent.) All who have improved stock for sale, and 
those who wish to purchase, are invited to address 

American F'armer Agenocy, 
CEORCE O. BROWN, Manager, 
128 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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Now is the Time to Secure Good Breeding Stock Cheap. 
{@"SURPLUS BIRDS MUST BE SOLD._ges 
SPLENDID ROUEN DUCKS and PEKINS at half former b age Choice BRAHMAS, 
COCHINS, LEGHORNS, HOUDANS at reasonable prices. GAMES—fine and at low prices. 
Send stamp for particulars, catalogues, &c. t Eggs in season from any of my breeds. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


BUFFALO PITTS SEPARATORS 


AND DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements of the most improved kinds: Farm Grist Mills, Corn and 
Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, &c. Also Fertilizers and 
Seeds. (#7Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


le 35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
edit... A.C 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORK COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
'"PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES-—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE WINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other smal! fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen er 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

PECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 
ATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. : 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, te 
be found in the United States,—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Read, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
‘om P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD 











‘Gay street. 
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CHEMICAL MANURES. 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E. L ‘Howarp, of Georgia. 





Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 





WALNUT HILL STOCK FARM, 


Spottsylvania County, Va. 


I am breeding Thoroughbred Devon Cattle, Merino 


and Southdown Sheep, reland-China, Essex and Berk- 
shire Hogs. Also Light Brahmas, White-faced Black 
8 sh, White Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and Bronze 


urkeys. 

My stock took many first premiums at the Piedmont 
and State Fairs. 

I have selected my stock with great care from the best 
herds in the United States, and intend to be excelled by 
no one, 
&. Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


. ES Z. C. DANIEL, Twyman’s Store, 
irs Spottsylvania Co., Virginia. 


« We need a person in every town to 


0 take subscriptions for the largest, 


cheapest and best Illustrated family publication in the 
world. Any one can become a successful agent. The 





Great chance to make money. If you 
can’t get gold you can get greenbacks. 


most elegant works of art given free to subscribers. | 


The price is so low that almost everybody subscribes. 
One agent reports making over $150 ina week. A lady 
— reports taking over 400 subscribers in ten days. 
All who engage make money fast. Yon can devote ail 
your time to the business, or only your spare time. You 
need not be away from home over night. You can doit 
as wellas others. Full particulars, directions and terms 
free. Elegant and expensive Outfit free. If you want 
profitable work send us your address at once. It costs 
nothing to try the business. Noone who engages fails 
to make great pay. Address *‘The People’s Journal,” 
Portland, Maine. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
osm New York. 136 Baltimore St. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. S. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furniehed on application. Orders so- 





Ucited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the | 


THOS, J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


ENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


| NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. B. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 
FRANE§THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


Gcneral Manager. Gen’) Passenger Ag’ 
| ° Penna. and N. eh n. 
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2 peaeeet Suit by 4 mays Post Paid, $2.00. ririnc. Buet Measures range from 
— Suit by Mail, Post Paid, $2.50. 28 to 42 inches, and LARGER SIZEs are 
rders for 10 or more Suits by Ex MADE TO ORDER when DESIRED, with- 
press and charges prepaid. The accom out EXTRA CHARGE. Owing to the 
jpanying ILLUSTRATION is a CORREC ENORMOUS CHARGES made by dress- 
ory of the Suirs made from pHoro- makers, at the present time in MAKING 
GRAPHS taken ExpREsSLY for the En- sutts, the economy in BuyING Suits 
IGRAVER. These Suirs we are manu- ready made at such Low FIGURES is 
acturing im LARGE QUANTI‘ 1s for the readily seen. To ladies acting as 
Summer Trade. They are NICELY AGENTs, and sending orders for TEN 
made and ELEGANTLY TRIMMED, in Surrs, we will give ong Suir FREE, 


BROWN or BLACK, headed with a wuire In sending your orders, write = 
Name, Post Office, County and State a at so that no mistake will occur. Send all money by 
istered Letter, Money Order or Bank Draft. We solicit your orders and guarantee satisfaction. 


Address all Orders to J. B. GAYLORD & CO., 98 Wells St., Chicago, IIL 


The McCinnis Harrow. 


PARIS, KY., April 15th, 1878. 
MESSRS. McGINNIS, TAYLOR & HOLDERLY, 

GENTLEMEN :—I have sold the McGINNIS HARROW to some of the best farmers in Bour- 
bon county, and they approve it in every respect. I have observed its work on several occasions, 
and find it better in thoroughness and depth of work, and lightness of draft, than any I have 
ever tested. 

It is strong, and the teeth are mere durable than any I have ever sold. I think it is up to the 
claims and theory of the inventor in practice on the 

I do not believe a greater advance has been recently made in agricultural implements than 
this improvement in harrows. Very “, ours, JOHN GAS 

the late firm of Neely & Gass, now of T. H. Lewis & Bro. 

The statements of the above-named John Gass, in this community, where he is well known, 
have the confidence of the people. He is a man of highest integrity and truthfulness. 

HENRY SPEARS, Cas hier Agricultural Bank, Paris, Ky. 
PRATER IIE 0 


Good FPantaloons, $2.00! 


OUR OWN MAKE. 


SUITS OF ALL GRADES, 
Equal in Workmanship to Ordered Work, from $7.00 to $26.00, 


(2 LARGE STOCK OF PIECE GOODS FOR CUSTOM-WORK at less 
than usual rates and better work guaranteed, at 


L. BARS TAILORING HOUSE, Cor. Gay & Fayette Sts, Baltimore, 


(COPry RIGHT.) 


PARIS GREMM 


FoR KILLING THE 


POTATO BUG & COTTON WORM. 


WE MANUFACTURE FOUR GRADES: 


Strictly Pure, Tecra Potomac, Patapsco. 


Packed in barrels, half-barrels, 100 tb. kegs, and 14, 28 and 56 tb. Iron Cans. We have thoroughly tried it, and 
found it effectual and certain, if used as recommended by us: 

Take 2 ounces of “Strictly Pure,” or 244 ounces * “Chesapeake,” or 3 ounces ** Potomac,” or 33¢ ounces **Patapsco”” 
to 1 pound of flour; mix the flour with 3 gallons of water; strain the lumps out, then add the Paris Green; use & 
watering-pot to sprinkle the plants, stirring occasionally while applying. “bo ax an acre of plants, it will require from 
2 to 8% pounds of Green, according to quality used. For sale te t rade only, by 


WM. DAVISON & CO., Manufacturers, 104 W. Lombard St., Baltimor.:. 
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BUCKEYE MOWER aid REAPER, 


s@—-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET. 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshermen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work, A 
Thresherman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having other 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultura) Society, 1874 and 1877 ; 
Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, andothers. Thoroughly 
warranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Threshermen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil and Victor Corn and Cob Mills, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, Spindles, Mill 
Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill 
Clover Huller, Needle Cotton Gin, &c. r 


Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


With Patent Cast-Iron Cylinders, warranted not to cut out or scale off, as is the case 
with GALVANIZED IKON-LINED and PORCELAIN-LINED 
CYLINDERS. Every Pump provided with Patent 
Anti- Freezer Attachment. 


‘The Best is the Cheapest. 


The Watt and Ball Plows, 














Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. 





UNEQUALLED for strength, durability, perfect work, light draught, 
and freedom from choking. 


t# Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line, 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
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The KANAWHA No. 1 Pump with Patent Intermediate 
ta Porcelain-Lined Cylinder and Rubber-Packed 
Valves, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FSanawha Pump Works, 


8§ CAMDEN STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
th Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. 





| 


} 








Square Box Butter Prints, 


FOR SALE BY 
Geo. Chipman & Co. 
Cor. Calvert and Lombard Sts., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
G2” Also, Brooms, Buckets, &c. 


Dairyman Wanted. ¥ 


___A dairyman, with a family, to run 

a dairy in Nansemond, Va., ON 

SHARES. [8 Certain and steady market the 

whole year for Butter. a and lands in 

grass, with all things necessary for snecess, sup- 

7 in September next. Address, P. O. Box 

o. 41, Suffolk, Va., or the Editor Ameri- 
can Farmer. 








AND 


SPRING 2 CROPS. 
ExoRnER’s 
AMMONIATED 


Rlaw Rone Superphosphate 


Erepezed ly for Corn, Oats and Pota- 
eer os it is admirably adapted. 

“The BEST and most ECONOMICAL Fertilizer 
ever used on Corn,” is the opinion of those who 
have tried it. 








Quick and reliable In its action, and un- 
equaled by ang other article offered 
at same e 


IN FINE DRILLING CONDITION. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
Ger, Bewly’s Wharf and Wood St., Baltimore, Md. 











A. G MoTrT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Machines and Seeds, 


No. 40 Ensor St., Baltimore, Md. 


(2A full line of repairs for Mowers and Reapers. 
Repairing Machines and Implements a specialty. 
Plow Castings by piece or ton. A call is solicited. 





Wictory or Death. 


I will sell Eggs from my Pit Games Tiltham- 
mer and Tartars, gotten of Dr. Cooper, of Penn- 
sylvania, for $2.00 per setting of 13; also a few 
good Stage and Pullets, 1877 hatch, for sale 
cheap. Persons getting Birds of me can rely 
upon getting gocd true dead game Birds. 

B. C. DILLARD, 
Peak’s X Roads, Spotisylvania Co., Va 
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TC. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering: and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen sent 
to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 
(Bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


BERGMAN MN’?F’c Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


HARNESS, COLLARS, SADDLES, 


Whips, Horse Robes and Blankets, Brushes, &. 
367 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Opposite Eutaw House, BALTIMORE. 
Low Prices. Punctuality. 


BOonN EB TT BROS. 


Wholesaie and Retail Dealers in 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, Axles and Springs, 


Sleigh Baskets, Runners, Horse Blankets, &e. 








Wo. 159 FORREST STREET, 


Opposite Streett’s Farmers’ Hotel. Rear entrance from Eagle Hotel yard, 


4: DOPED, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE AMERICAN WARMER. 


Maryland Fertilizing 3 Meantctarig CO. 


Offer to the public the following well-known and reliable brands of 
FERTILIZERS,—all of their own manufacture : 


Tobacco Food, 
Cotton Food, 
Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
Sangston’s Cereai and Plant Food, 
Alkaline Super-Phosphate, 
Dissolved Phosphate, 
Acid Phosphate, 
Fine Ground 8. C. Phosphate. 











Wee ALSO FERTILIZERS MANUFACTURED FOR PARTIES 
FURNISHING THEIR OWN FORMULZ. 


GE—Muriate of Potash and Kainit 


CONSTANTLY IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 








J. EDWIN MYERS, Genl. Agt. 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. 


No. 4 S. HOLLIDAY STREET, 
ap-6m BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


The Old-Established €. 0. D. House of Baltimore. 


Thanking our customers for the petronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the genera? 
public with our List (for the spring and summer of 1878) of such goods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List the greatest bargains-in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have —_ and used our goods for years. 

We sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-men. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses, and to give them a profit. 

We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 

WHY, AND HOW WE SELL SO CHEAP. 

We have pursued the C. O. D. plan for years; we have built up a good paying trade; it is popular with our cus- 
tomers. We know that by selling Goods on_this plan we give our customers better bargains than on the old plan of 
credit. By giving better bargains we inc-eake our trade. 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH. 

We have buyers in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, who watch the market, wait for bargains, watch the 
bankrupt sales, the trade sales, and in the ways and places known to experienced buyers, and choose Goods for cash 
at the lowest figures possible. Our customers are not asked to pay for goods before they get them. The fact ef 
being established so long, and selling such large amounts of Goods, gives us all the advantages that carn accrue from 
such a plan; and we can now afford to sell much cheaper than we did at first. 

ee The Cc. O. D. plan gives our customers all the benetits to be cerived from CO-OPERATION, 

ith the large sales that we make, we lower our prices of Goods to our patrons, and are simply taking advan- 
tage of available and legitimate avenues of trade to increase our business. 
We are the exclusive Agents for 


EDWIN C. BURT’S NEW YORK FINE SHOES FOR LADIES, MISSES AND GENTLEMEN, 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Shoes $1 50; Gents’ French Calf Hand Stitched Boots, Extra 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Prince Alberts .........2. «+0++ 1 t 
Gents’ Calf Sewed Prince Alberts 2 Gents’ Buff Stitched Boots, Extra Quality 
Gents’ French Calf English Ties, Sewed 275 | Gents’ Kip 
Gents’ Lasting Gaiters 1: Gents’ Kip, Extra Quality ove 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Congress -» 150} Gents’ Extra Quality Water Proof Boots..........- 
Gents’ Buff Sewed Congress........ .. 200| Gents’ Heavy Plough Shoes 1 6@ 
Gents’ Buff Plain Congress ) | Gents’ Extra ae er: ‘ 
Gents’ Calf Boxed Toe Sewed Congress Gaiters.... )| Gents’ Heavy Pegged Balmorals 
Gents’ Fine Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters 225) Gents’ Heavy Pegged Double Sole Balmorals....... 
Gents’ Calf Stitched Box Toe Gaiters 275] Gents’ Kip Boots 
Gents’ French Hand Stitched Congress............. 375 | Gents’ Extra Quality Kip Boots 
Gents’ Calf Congress Gaiters, Pegged 5} Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Boots -» 27} Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots, Extra Quality..... 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quallty.. «2 35 Russia Leather Water Proof Boots 
Gents’ Calf Hand Sewed Boots.............0ceeeeees 425 | Water Proof Hunting Boots...........scccsccscccces 
Gents’ Prime Stitched Calf Boots : Gents’ Split Leather Boots 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quality 50 | Gents’ Extra Heavy Split Leather Boot 

DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies’ Lasting Congress Gaiters $1 00; Ladies’ French Leather Button, Extra Quality 
Ladies’ Lasting Balmoral Gaiters .... Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots........... decd 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Gaiters... 2% | Ladies’ Kid Lace Balmorals.......ccccocccccccccccs ° 
Ladies’ Lasting Brush Kid Foxed Gaite 50, Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut 
Ladies’ Last ng Kid Foxed, Extra Quality | Ladies’ Merocco Balmorals, high cut, Extra Qual... 
Ladies’ Lasting Slippers j Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, all styles....... et cse 
Ladies’ Lasting Buskins Slippers............-see00 7 Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut Balmorals 
Ladies’ Kid Heeled Slippers 5| Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut, Extra Quality 
Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers 5| Ladies’ Calf Sewed High Cut Balmorals 
Ladies’ Kid Newport Ties, Extra Quality h Ladies’ Calf Sewed Extra Quality Balmorals 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, (plain) Ladies’ Goat Leather Balmorals, heavy oaanl beonecs B 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Bootes, Extra Fine Ladies’ Buff Pegged Shoes........0..+..ee0ee anea 1 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button 1£ Ladies’ Buff Pegged, Extra Quality 1 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button, Extra Fin 5 | Ladies’ Heavy Split eee, ee 
Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots 1 75 


Quality 


SRSRSARGRASSAR SSsssasRasRaasaas 


AND BOY’S DEPARTMENT. 

Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Plain TX@1 00 | Misees’ Kid Foxed Button 00 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Extra Quality.... 1 15@1 25 | Misses’ Calf Pegged Balmorals ............++- 1 1 6 
Misses’ Lasting Kid Foxed Balmorals 2@1 50 Misses’ Calf Sewed Balmorals............. eos I 1 
Misses’ Fine Morocco Balmorals.............. 2@1 50 | Ladies’ and Misses’ White Kid Boots, Slippers and Fancy 
Misses’ Fine Kid Balmorals 37@1 50 Shoes of all Styles on hand. 
Boy's Calf Pegged and Sewed Balmorals 2@1 50| Boy’s Heavy Kip Boots 
Boy's Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters........... 1 50@1 %| Boy’s Kip Boots, Extra Quality............ és. 3 
Boy's Calf Pegged Congress - 1 %@i 40/ Boy's Fine Pegged Boots..... ap cchcodeepsedne 17 oo 

We allow !|2 per cent. discount to Patrons of Husbandry. Also an addi- 
tional percentage on each dollar for the person making up the Club. 

We can now also send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Post-Office Money Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express. 

~,.We guarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 
will exchange or refund the money within six months after purchase. §Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 


Weinberger’s C. O. D. Shoe House, 


81 N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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"Chesapeake Chentitad Werks, 


i ¢ Pe a 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 





Se i 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer: to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration:: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 






To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


DFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 



































































| ROW RASIN & CO. | 
Chemical Fertilizer Mcnolactarers, jf 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


| Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
| TILIZERS for SPRING CROPS, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of those important crops. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, | 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


_ Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Tobacco, and sold on satisfactory | 
terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 
| past four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, 
and BALTIMORE. 


Raw Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash vals, 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


 W@ SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS, 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO.” 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., : | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















